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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 





for TYPING TESTS 
HK, for SHORTHAND TESTS 


“45 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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COVER STORY 


Our strength lies in the proper balance of 
education in skills and knowledge. The 
cover photographs for 1959-60 tell part of 
the story of the teamwork in our techno- 
logical growth in industry, science, and 
defense. Progress comes from competent 
teams in science, engineering, and busi- 
ness — each contributing its special skills 
and knowledge. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
viewpoints expressed in the articles pub- 
lished. 
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The 21st Edition 


20rnm CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOLATING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


A selection of three textbooks with 
varying lengths for first year and a 
correlating advanced book 


A selection of five workbooks of 
varying lengths for first year and 
three workbooks for the advanced 
course 


Free achievement tests furnished 
for every bookkeeping student 


Final examinations for the first 
semester and the second semester 
of the first year available at low cost 


Teachers’ manual that is really a 
methods book furnished free to 
each teacher using the textbook 


Teachers’ key that provides com- 
plete solutions to all problems and 
practice sets furnished free to each 
teacher 


Free certificates of proficiency and 
certificates of credit 


Gold, silver, and bronze pins at cost 
Free roll of honor for each class 


Six attractive wall charts in three 
colors available from George F. 
Cram Company, 730 East Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Three filmstrips in color available 
from Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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EDI TOqIALY 


There is Challenge Enough for All! 


The problem of providing college-level education for the rapidly increasing 
number of students of college age is so stupendous that it virtually defies the ef- 
forts of educators and legislators to comprehend it or to cope with it. It relates 
to every facet of our educational system and is sure to result in changes and 
developments beyond the scope of our wildest imagination. The oft-repeated 
call for a return to sounder fundamental education and the current need for 
higher education in certain technical fields will undoubtedly have their eflects 
upon general and vocational education at all levels. 


Coupled with these developments are similar extensions of training in 
certain of the professional fields. The requirement of graduate work and the 
establishment of five- and six-year programs leading to professional degrees 
serve to further complicate the problem. 


It will severely tax the resources and the ingenuity of our entire educational 
system to meet these ever-increasing needs and desires. Public education, both 
federal and state, and private education, both denominational and proprietary, 
must cooperate fully if we are to be successful in our endeavor. This is particu- 
larly true in the field of business education. It is highly possible that the em- 
phasis given to business education at the various levels of our educational 
system must be changed in order to fit into an over-all pattern which will more 
nearly meet the tremendous need with which we are faced. Less skill training 
and more fundamental education in our high schools may result. Less vocational 
training and broader, more general training involving business subjects may 
develop in the colleges. The growing number of community and junior colleges 
will have an effect upon the number of freshman and sophomore courses being 
offered in our universities. The denominational and private colleges may at- 
tempt to expand in order to assume a portion of the increasing student load. 
Private business colleges and technical schools can and will expand very rapidly 
to meet any demand and any need which arises. 


There is challenge enough for everyone. This is a crucial period in the 
development of our educational system, and it calls for the utmost of under- 
standing, cooperation. and of selflessness on the part of educators and institu- 
tions everywhere. We must realize that it will take the very best efforts of all 
to meet the need. To close ranks and present a united front in the face of any 
challenge is typically American. 


We must all recognize the immensity of the challenge and must do so 
promptly. This done, we must then jointly plan to meet this challenge recog- 
nizing the ability and availability of every part of our educational system to 


participate for the common good. 


Charles E. Palmer, president of National Association 
and Council of Business Schools; president of Palmer 
College, Charleston, South Carolina 
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Dr. James Bryant Conant, president 
emeritus, Harvard University, and former 
U. S. ambassador to Germany, has made 
certain recommendations for high schools. 
These recommendations were made at the 


completion of a study begun in 1957 and 


have been widely publicized and distributed 
through the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools in a_ booklet entitled 
“Dr. Conant Looks at American High 
Schools.” 

Dr. Conant has a long and illustrious 
career as a scientist, educator, and states- 
man; and it would be more than presump- 
tious for me to offer any criticism of his 
recommendations. However, I presume that 
all of Dr. Conant’s experience has been in 
higher education as his recommendations 
are based on visits to 50 high schools; so they 
are based pretty much on what the colleges 
expect of high school graduates. 

I know that the colleges have much to 
criticize in the students they are receiving 
from our high schools. However, they do not 
have a monopoly on dissatisfaction with the 
students they receive from a lower echelon. 
The high schools are critical of the pupils 
they receive from the junior high schools; 
the junior high schools from the elementary 
schools; and the fourth grade from the third 
grade. 

Dr. Conant starts his report by recom- 
mending a required program for all high 
school pupils. This required course includes 
subjects of a general nature and would con- 
sist of four years of English, three years of 
social studies, one year of math, and one 
year of science. This would require about 
one half of the pupil’s high school time. The 
other courses would be electives with a 
significant sequence of courses as_ their 


A High Sehool Business 
Teacher Speaks Up 


by FRANK SISK 
WAPELLO COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
WAPELLO, IOWA 


The pressure to require math and science can have 

serious repercussions in business education. 

proponent of this migration is Dr. James B. Conant. 
Read Mr. Sisk’s rebuttal of these proposals. 


One 


central core. The recommended course 
outlined by Dr. Conant is pretty much the 
same as that now required by most high 
schools. He further recommends that pupils 
be grouped according to ability — subject 
by subject. That would be ideal but almost 
impossible to do in all but very large schools 
because of difficulty in class scheduling. 

The academically talented, the top 15-20 
per cent, should take four years of math, 
four years of one foreign language, and three 
years of science. As an alternative, three 
years of a second foreign language might be 
substituted with a reduction of one year 
each of math and science. 

Most of the remaining 80 per cent would 
be enrolled in courses developing skills 
which are marketable directly on graduation. 
This would include shop, agriculture, home 
economics, business education, and similar 
courses. The few with low ability in reading, 
math, and English would be enrolled in 
remedial courses and given some simple 
vocational training. The top 20 per cent 
would be trained for college and the rest 
would be trained to go to work upon gradua- 
tion from high school. 

If all of the top 20 per cent went to college 
and majored in science, math, or engineering, 
and if none of the remaining 80 per cent did 
go, such a program would be fine. However, 
it doesn’t turn out that way. Many of the 
top students do not care to go on to college 
or for financial reasons are not able to do so. 
Many of the average students do go on to 
college. Also, most of our high school 
graduates who do go on to college major in 
some field other than math, science, and 
engineering. I am not positive that the 


college prep course of math, science, and 
foreign language is the best for college-bound 
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students. I had four years of Latin, three 
years of math, and two years of science 
(including the holiest chemistry) and I would 
have traded them all for a semester of 
typewriting after I got to college. I am sure 
that general business and hookkeeping would 
be of much more value to a college student in 
accounting, business administration, agri- 
culture, or law than would trigonometry. 

Apparently those who advocate the math- 
science curriculum have a great following 
among the parents and pupils of our school, 
and the great influx to math and science has 
been at the expense of business education. 
Our school is a comparatively small school 
with an enrollment of a little less than 200. 
Up until a year or two ago I had about half 
of the freshmen in an introduction to busi- 
ness class. Now, the two general science 
classes are filled to overflowing, and I have 
only eight in introduction to business. 
Formerly we had three large beginning 
typewriting classes; now we have two small 
ones. I once had two bookkeeping classes; 
I now have one. The advanced shorthand 
class and secretarial training class is down to 
six pupils. We have pupils taking chemistry 
who will never be able to spell “chemistry” 
much less understand it. 

Dr. Conant favors stopping the practice 
of naming a valedictorian and salutatorian. 
He says since class rank is based on average 
of all subjects, it isn’t fair as some pupils take 
chemistry and advanced math and others 
take shorthand, bookkeeping, and _ type- 
writing. I agree with him that it isn’t fair. 
Advanced typewriting and shorthand have 
kept more people off the honor roll than ad- 
vanced math or science. Typewriting, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping grades are based on 
day to day work and not on results from $ or 
4 unit tests for which the pupil can “‘cram.”’ 
To get an “A” in business education a pupil 
must do “A” work about every day of the 
term. It doesn’t take many ‘“‘C’s”’ to bring 
down a high average. I resent the attitude 
that business education is a “snap” and 
that it should be recommended for pupils not 
good enough for math and science. 

At one time the high school course con- 
sisted of math, science, foreign language, and 
English. Vocational education was added 
as the need for practical education became 
apparent. At a time when reorganization 
of small school units into larger ones in order 
to better meet the needs of the pupils is 
rapidly taking place, and at a itme when the 
importance of a high school education is 
more important than ever, vocational educa- 
tion must be expanded and not sacrificed at 
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the altar of science, math,” and foreign 
language. 

Dr. Conant also states, “Unless a high 
school has a graduating class of at least 100, 
that school is too small to offer la sufficiently 
diversified curriculum to meet the needs of 
all its pupils and the needs of our nation.” 

This observation and recommendation 
leads me to wonder whether he is familiar 
with our great country or whether he is 
thinking only in terms of the thickly popu- 
lated eastern states. I wonder how he would 
propose reorganizing school districts to 
assure a graduating class of 100 students in 
high schools in such states as Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, and many other of our 
states. Would these students be provided 
with airplanes and helicopters or would 
they live in dormitories? 





RECORD KEEPING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
provides complete information about the types of records 
needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set 
is based on a retail grocery store, with departments for - 
groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable 
to any small retail business that uses a cash register. 

RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
is a complete operational manual on keeping records for a 
small business. A knowledge of bookkeeping principles is 
helpful in completing the set, but each column in the com- 
bined cash-journal is numbered and there are sufficient 
instructions given in the narrative so that students can 
record the information properly without having a knowledge 
of bookkeeping. 


Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting 
and wish to complete a practice set that is typical of records 
used in small retail businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in which some 
time is devoted to a study of record keeping without a for- 
mal course in bookkeeping. 

(3) For special classes made up of G.1.’s and adults who 
are preparing to operate small businesses. 


CONTENTS OF THE SET 
(1) A book containing detailed information about the 
records needed by small businesses, instructions for 
starting a set of records, and instructions and business 
papers for recording one month’s transactions. 
(2) A one-book system of accounts, including the 
following: 
(a) A fixed assets register 
(b) A sales record by departments 
(c) A combined cash-journal (which also serves as 
a ledger) 
(d) An expense analysis record 
(e) An employee’s earnings record 
(3) A checkbook 
(4) A pad of pay-roll receipts 
(5) Files 


List price $2.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 

















An Office Work-Experienece Program 


by GALEN STUTSMAN 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


Work experience while in school is a raluable asset to future office 


workers and the future teacher. 


Dr. Stutsman outlines for us in 


this article the work-experience program for teachers at Bouling 
Green State University. 


The Business Education Depart- 
ment at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity has long subscribed to the 
theory that before a secretarial 
trainee or future high school busi- 
ness teacher enters the business 
world or teaching, he should have 
had some actual office work ex- 
perience. For the future office 
worker, this experience while still 
in school gives him an opportunity 
to apply knowledges and skills dur- 
ing the learning period on campus, 
gives him continued guidance in 
job adjustment both from the cam- 
pus coordinator and the office 
supervisor, and gives him a legitimate claim 
to previous office experience when applying 
for his first regular office job. 

For the future high school business teach- 
er this work experience requirement broadens 
his base of otfce knowledge and practical 
applications of class learnings, gives him 
sound bases for future motivation of his own 
students, and gives him the confidence and 
authority of having been through some of 
the same experiences for which he is training 
his own students. For both future off ce 
workers and future business teachers, this 
work experience gives valuable practice in 
adjusting to new surroundings, new person- 
alities, new routines, and new standards. 

Some colleges and universities do not have 
such a work requirement, and for those who 
may be contemplating such an addition it is 
thought that a description of the program 
as we have developed it might be productive 
of some ideas for other schools. 

Bowling Green State University is located 
in the city of Bowling Green, Ohio, which 
has a population of approximately 12,000. 
It is largely a farming community with only 
a few industries and none with large off'ce 
staffs. There are the usual variety of retail, 
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professional, and other miscellane- 
ous offices which hire one or more 
office workers. The university, it- 
self, is the largest single employer 
of office help. 

From the above brief description 
of the local office employment pic- 
ture, it would be expected that 
the campus offices provide the 
largest number of openings for our 
work experience people. ‘This sup- 
position is confirmed in Table I 
which gives a summarization of the 
placement of approximately two 
hundred students over the past 
eight years — an average of about 
twelve students a semester. 

In the downtown offces, generally not 
more than one student has been placed in 
any one office at any one time. So far, there 
have never been so many students to be 
placed in the cooperating offices that we 
have had any diiticulty in placement. 

In the university catalog, the statement 
reads that office training students and 
business-teacher trainees must have three 
hours of oft:ce work experience credit as one 
of the requirements for graduation. Recog- 
nizing the fact, however, that many of 
our students have recent ofce experience 
either in summer employment or in area 
positions which they obtain on their own, 
we allow up to two hours out of the three 
to be waived on the basis of such experience. 
This procedure involves writing a letter of 
inquiry to the employer of such student 
asking about the nature of the work he 
performed, the quality of the work, how he 
adjusted to the job and his fellow workers, 
and the employer’s general evaluation of 
the student. If the report is satisfactory in 
most respects, the student is notified that 
one hour of the work experience requirement 
has been waived. This gives the student an 
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TABLE I. 


PLACEMENT OF WORK EXPERIENCE STUDENTS — 1950-1958 


(By type of office) 











Kind of Office Number of Students Per Cent 
Bowling Green University 60 29 
Insurance 24 12 
Builder Supplies 21 10.5 
Credit Bureau 20 10 
Lawyers 17 8.5 
City schools 14 7 
Retail stores ll 5.5 
Federal agency 10 5 
Radio station 7 8.5 
Chamber of Commerce 6 3 
Scrap dealer 4 2 
County offices 3 1.5 
Manufacturing 2 1 
Hospital 2 1 
Railroad 1 5 

22 100.0 





extra hour of elective credit to fulfill in any 
way he chooses. 

It will be noted in this waiver procedure 
that there always remains at least one hour 
of work experience credit that the student 
must acquire. This must be done locally — 
either in a campus or town office — so that 
a constant check can be made on the student 
and conferences held with him during his 
work experience. If the student is placed by 
our department for this work experience, he 
spends sixty clock hours in that office for 
euch hour of course credit. In such offices 
he receives no salary since the cooperating 
employers have been asked in lieu of pay to 
give them close supervision, instruction, and 
guidance — in fact, we tell the employers 
that they are in effect off-campus faculty 
members as far as this experience is con- 
cerned, and they generally take this responsi- 
bility quite seriously. 

Some of the students need financial help 
so badly that they must work for pay. In 
such cases, we allow them to secure their 
own office position locally with no assistance 
from us. We check with the employer after 
they have been hired, and if the nature of 
the work they will be doing meets with our 
approval in terms of variety and well-rounded 
office experience, we will accept this experi- 
ence as meeting our work requirement even 
though the student is receiving compensation 
as well as college credit. 

Euch student receiving college credit for 
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work experience must submit a written re- 
port at the end of sixty hours and also give 
his supervisor an evaluation form to be filled 
in and returned directly to us. On the basis 
of the written report and the supervisor’s 
evaluation of the student, a grade is derived 
for the hour of credit. Except in very un- 
usual circumstances, a student is not per- 
mitted to acquire more than one hour of 
work experience credit for working in one 
offce, regardless of how long he may work 
there. Since he can conceivably work off 
all three hours of the work experience in one 
semester (180 clock hours of office work), 
he would have three different reports to 
prepare and three evaluation reports from 
different employers. As will be inferred, the 
three hours may be staggered over three 
semesters. This flexibility is advantageous 
in making schedules for each semester. 

It is interesting to read in the students’ 
reports about the kinds of jobs they are 
given to perform and the kinds of experiences 
they have — everything from going out to 
get coffee for the office coffee break to taking 
over a class for a professor who must be 
absent. A tabulation of the most frequent 
jobs given these beginning workers will be 
found in Table II. The activities found here 
correspond fairly closely in frequency to 
other studies of clerical and office jobs per- 
formed by beginning workers, so that our 
offices would scem to be fairly representative. 

(Concluded on page 11) 








How to Improve the Lecturing Tech- 
nique in Teaching Accounting 


by JAMES R. PARKS 
CONCORD COLLEGE 
ATHENS, WEST VIRGINIA 


The lecture technique in teaching accounting can be highly effec- 
tive if it is used properly. This article by Mr. Parks points out how 
this technique can be used to best advantage. 


The lecture method of teaching often is sub- 
ject to considerable criticism, and rightly so, 
if we interpret it to mean a method by which 
the instructor attempts to impart to the stu- 
dent all the knowledge that he is expected to 
gain from the course. The lecture method 
can be effective and is effective when it is 
used properly. 

When it becomes necessary to allow stu- 
dents of varying interest to enroll in the 
same class of elementary accounting, it is 
desirable to keep the objectives of the course 
general. We may consider course objectives 
either in terms of the overall purpose of 
studying the subject of pure accounting or 
of a specific segment of learning such as the 
balance sheet or the statement of income. 
It is wise to establish these goals in terms of 
both the immediate and long-range. In 
setting our objectives we may consider voca- 
tional preparation, professional training or 
managerial utility of subject matter. The 
general objectives of an elementary account- 
ing course should take into account the social 
and economic order, and the general edu- 
cational philosophy of the institution. 

The proper lecture technique as an instru- 
ment of method seeks to bring about a clear 
understanding of these goals in elementary 
accounting by speech and demonstration. 
There are two principal objectives in using 
the lecture technique in elementary account- 
ing; one is motivation, or we might say, 
arousing interest, and the other is advance- 
ment from the “known” to the “unknown” 
or step-by step progress. 

To introduce a new phase in accounting 
with well-chosen words, adequate illustra- 
tions and demonstration are sufficient to stim- 
ulate a desire on the part of students to 
“apply the new principle.” This verbal 
introduction to each new phase in accounting 
is essential, as no other technique adequately 


conveys the meaning in realms of this appli- 
cation to principle. A variety of visual aids 
will not serve as well as the verbal explana- 
tion in accounting; yet it is often effective 
to use these aids in combination with the 
lecture technique. 

It is assumed by accounting teachers that 
students of the elementary classes are of 
communicable capacity, thus, the beginning 
of learning takes place with a familiar idea, 
for example, a discussion of ownership. With 
this we have established the “known” and 
with each new phase, the lecture technique 
serves as a guide to solving the “unknown.” 
Students progress in blocks of information, 
each block being a new phase they have 
mastered, having satisfactorily solved the 
unknown. 

The lecture technique in elementary ac- 
counting does make possible the presentation 
of information or ideas not easily available 
to the students or available in such form as 
to make it economical for their independent 
study. Perhaps the greatest value of the 
lecture technique for teaching elementary 
accounting is its usefulness in directing the 
work of students in presenting new ideas 
and in explaining old ones. 

The lecture technique should not be em- 
ployed to impart information that might 
better be acquired by the students through 
assigned reading in books and periodicals. 
This is not an element of time conservation 
for the teacher, as summaries could well be 
prepared and distributed by the teacher to 
emphasize or convey the meaning a lecture 
would do. 

The greatest weakness of lecturing to an 
accounting class is that it seldom causes the 
student himself to be mentally active. This 
weakness, however, can be partly overcome 
by techniques of delivery, adequate to stimu- 
late active interest and compel alertness. A 
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lecture should be followed by a discussion 
in which students are held responsible for 
understanding the ideas or explanations pre- 
sented. For elementary classes the lecture 
should be delivered after the reading and 
study clearly assigned to the students has 
actually been performed. Such preparation 
will enable them to give their close attention 
to the lecture and understand its content. 
It will further enable them to participate 
actively in the discussion which should al- 
ways follow. 

The lecture technique in elementary ac- 
counting implies more than mere memorizing 
of facts; it embraces an understanding of the 
facts and the ability to apply them to a 
situation. This is exemplified when a new 
principle is assigned for reading. The student 
reaction without verbal'explanation may be 
“to dig it out”’ for himself, as a fellow-student, 
or neglect the assignment altogether. In the 
lecture, with implications of facts, the stu- 
dent will obtain a sense of theoretical prac- 
tice. 

Student research in accounting is impor- 
tant, and individual study essential, but we 
must remember that we are employed to 
instruct, that is, to explain and to make clear, 
not merely assign student study. This is not 
an advocation of a “‘one and only technique,” 
but illustrates the importance of lecturing 
in accounting. 

Lloyd E. Blauch in his article in the 1945 
Journal of Dental Education, entitled, 
“Teaching in Colleges and Universities,” 
suggests that to be effective at lecturing the 
instructor must possess “mental flexibility,” 
the ability to adapt one’s procedure quickly 
as the rapidly changing situation may require. 
Closely related, of course, is the ability to 
think clearly and rapidly. This emphasizes 
the thinking that if the use of the lecture is 
to be successful, some reaction must be had 
from the students. 

The lecture may begin by a few questions 
reviewing the preceding lecture or assign- 
ment, or a few questions may be asked of the 
day’s work at hand, directed to students in 
various quarters of the room and enlisting 
the attention of all. After a few minutes of 
such discussion the lecture may be started, 
slowly at first, to enable students to collect 
the important ideas and become absorbed in 
listening. 

The lecture should seldom be presented 
for one continuous period, as a long lecture 
strains the concentration capacity of stu- 
dents. Usually it is unnecessary to take as 
much as fifty minutes at one time in the 
explanation of a new principle. To use the 
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chalk board for illustration intermittently 
breaks the monotony of a continuous lecture 
and enlists attention of those prone to wan- 
der. New phases in accounting often entail 
several steps. Explanation of these, one at 
a time, will give time for discussion or labora- 
tory work, thus varying the period for pur- 
poses of arousing interest. 

Using the lecture technique in accounting, 
it is vitally important, at intervals, to pro- 
vide for student participation in order that 
certain ideas that are a bit “hazy” may 
become clear to the students. In the lecture, 
opportunity for student participation is not 
as great as in other techniques; however, the 
lecture should never proceed without some 
participation on the part of the students. 
In preparing the lecture it may be well to 
organize it in several blocks of not more than 
ten to fifteen minutes of continuous exposi- 
tion, followed by two or three minutes of 
questions or discussion. 

Of what value, then, is the verbal tech- 
nique in teaching elementary accounting? 
Accounting teachers who select the lecture 
technique of teaching should do so only if 
it will fulfill the purpose of teaching better 
than other techniques at a specific time. In 
many instances the lecture method will need 
to be combined with other techniques. In 
every instance, he who uses it should pre- 
pare himself carefully and thoroughly for 
his lecture, planning its content and organi- 
zation and its method of delivery so that 
the lecture will be most effective to achieve 
the specific learning objectives set for the 
students. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the 
instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 
ence. 

Thirty-two pages and cover. 


List price, 56 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





























NEED FOR BUSINESS LAW. In our rapidly 
changing socio-economic structure, it is im- 
portant that the students in our secondary 
schools be well prepared to meet the demands 
of life. It is the responsibility of every 
teacher to see that the needs of our students, 
as they pertain to living and working with 
others, are met adequately. Because business 
is the basis of our economic system, it is the 
responsibility of business teachers to accept 
their place in helping mect the needs of 
students. As we enter the era of what 
seemingly may be a bold new look at edu- 
calion, we must strive to promote and main- 
tain a business curriculum that wil] meet 
the requirements necessary for advancement. 

It is the purpose of this article to empha- 
size one phase of basic business education. 
This area is one which may lend much to 
the competency of a persons daily business 
dealings. Today, in our society, the average 
student in high school is unfamiliar with 
the many problems which will confront him 
in his business activities as an adult. Of 
all the basic business subjects offered in our 
schools, there is no other that can be used 
more effectively by students than business 
law. 

Business law has not been a success in 
many schools because of various reasons. 
Students have refused to enroll in the course 
because it was presented unrealistically. 
The subject matter was on a level the 
students were unable to comprehend and 
the teacher required to teach it may never 
have had a course in law. The community 
is just beginning to realize how important 
business law is in everyday living. We live 
with and are controlled by law. Business 
law should benefit students in helping them 
live a more successful adult life. 
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Motivational Areas for 
Business Law 


by ERNEST CARL HALL 
WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL WEST 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Business law can be one of the most important 
courses a student can take to prepare him for adult 
life. This article offers suggestions on how a course 
in business law may be sold to the community, the 
administration, and the student. 


COURSE ENROLLMENT. Do you have the 
problen of getting students interested in 
enrolling in business law? Is this course well 
known in your school? How may business 
law be made popular? Perhaps we need to 
do a better job of selling business law to the 
administration, students. and community. 
This may be done in various ways. Have 
you tried an assembly program using law 
as the subject? Have posters emphasizing 
principles of law been displayed in the halls 
of your school? Have you talked with 
businessmen in the community about the 
importance of business law? Has the guid- 
ance director in your school been briefed on 
the advantages law may offer your students? 
Business law can be one of the most pop- 
ular courses in the curriculum. 

We must remember that the students who 
have been or are in our business law classes 
are either good salesmen or poor enthusiasts 
for the course. This places the responsibility 
of selling law, for what it can be, squarely 
in the lap of the teacher. We should check 
the offering and status of this timely subject 
in our school. The motivation of interest 
for a course in business law must be a 
continuous process and must include those 
persons concerned with the educational 
system in the school district. 

CLASS DEVICES FOR MOTIVATION. There are 
many techniques or devices that may be 
used in motivating interest in law. For 
example, student desire may be stimulated 
through the preparation of bulletin board 
displays, poster originations, field trips, 
special speakers, or debates. All of these 
activities may be used as a basis for class 
activities. Students themselves, through 
guidance by the teacher, may plan and take 
part in these various projects. Student 
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activity is a strong factor in successful 
motivational devices. 

Have you ever had a heated debate in 
your law class? If not, maybe it could be 
used effectively in your situation. Let’s take 
for example a project on debate. After 
enough materials have been covered for the 
background on a good case; the time is ripe 
for an enthusiastic debate. You may intro- 
duce this project by letting the students 
prepare, as an outside assignment, a law 
case. The teacher should pick the three 
or four which would be most applicable; 
then these cases may be reviewed and dis- 
cussed in class. Students should then be 
allowed to select the one to be used for the 
debate. Interest will run high and vol- 
unteers will be numerous. One or two 
students may be selected to participate on 
each side of the problem. The teacher, in 
selecting those who will take part, should 
choose the ones who are more adept in this 
type of situation, thus assuring the success 
of the project. 

This discussion concerning debates is an 
example of only one area which may be 
utilized to benefit the student in learning 
and applying business law. If conducted 
effectively, the results of such a debate will 
be well worth the time spent in preparation 
and presentation. Comments such as, “I 
hope we try that again,” “I didn’t realize 
a simple case could be so involved,” “I 
want to be on a debate,” and “Law class 
is surely interesting,” may be heard from 
members of the class. These comments will 
stimulate the teacher to do even more to 
make the law class a living experience for the 
students. 

concLusions. It is of extreme impor- 
tance that the business law class be an 
integral part of the business curriculum. The 
major way in which this will be accomplished 
is through teacher-student relations that are 
constructive. The teacher’s part in this is 
one of great importance. The community 
that is interested in the development of the 
business curriculum is ready for advance- 
ment in the area of business law. The people 
interested in life situations realize the signifi- 
cance of such an offering. 

Student interest must be kept high. The 
student who participates in a class which he 
feels is beneficial will learn. Business law 
can and must be a learning experience. It 
must deal with situations that are on the 
level of the student. He must be able to 
visualize real life situations. The teacher 
must accept a leading role in developing 
and selling the course of business law. 
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An Office Work 
Experience Program 


(Continued from page 7) 


Table II. Types and Frequency of Jobs 
Performed by the Students 











Nature of Percentage 
Work Performed Frequency 
Typewriting 49 
Taking dictation 17.5 
Filing 17 
Accounting-clerical 8 
Telephoning 3 
Mail handling 3.5 
Grading papers 2 
100.0 





It will be seen in Table II that approxi- 
mately one half of the off'ce jobs given these 
beginning workers to perform involved type- 
writing. Filing activities and the taking of 
dictation were nearly equal in frequency’ of 
performance at 17 per cent while clerical- 
accounting activities were a comparatively 
low 8 per cent. This low figure for clerical- 
accounting work is explainable in terms of 
the types of offices found in Table I. ‘Tele- 
phoning and mail routines were approxi- 
mately equal at 3 and 3)4 per cent 
respectively, while working for professors in 
campus offices would account for the grading 
activities performed by many of the stu- 
dents. As any professor will admit, this 
grading chore is one of the less pleasant 
aspects of teaching — and any help, student 
or otherwise, is most welcomed. 

In summary, we can say that our experi- 
ence with this work requirement has been 
quite satisfactory and we plan to continue 
with it. Our students frequently go out to 
an assignment with much fear and trembling 
but gain poise and self-confidence in a sur- 
prisingly short time when they find that 
they can do good work on the job. Reports 
from supervisors are generally quite compli- 
mentary and some occasionally hire the 
students on a pay basis even after the sixty- 
hour period is completed. Occasionally we 
do have some unfortunate personality clashes 
— students asking to be moved from a par- 
ticular office, or an employer as<ing to have 
a student removed — but these cases are so 
infrequent that, in general, we are well 
pleased. 
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The Three D’s: Solving Division 


Decimal Dilemma 


VERNON W. STONE 
MARYLAND STATE COLLEGE 
PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


The proper handling of decimal points in arithmetic 

has proved to be one source of student difficulty. 

Illustrated in this article is a suggestion for eliminating 
decimal problems in long division. 


Division, short or long, is one of the 
fundamental processes of the third R. We 
tend to assume that high school and college 
students have long since mastered the basic 
principles. Such an assumption often proves 
to be erroneous and unwarranted. When a 
decimal point is involved in a quotient, 
students frequently fail to demonstrate an 
adequate grasp of the division concept. 
Even good students are observed to divide 
correctly, show the correct figures in the 
quotient, and then point off incorrectly! 

Giving attention to long division, seem- 
ingly little difficulty is encountered if the 
quotient is properly a whole number. Over 
a period of years, I have taught high school 
business arithmetic and college business 
mathematics. The experience has brought 
me to the unfortunate conclusion that few, 
if any, students of a given class consistently 
handle decimals properly. 

In an effort to ascertain the basis for the 
deficiency, I have, from time to time, queried 
the students to determine their grasp of the 
process. Almost inevitably, the students 
emphasize the familiar point that the decimal 
point in the quotient is to be kept in a 
vertical relationship to the decimal point 
in the dividend. They are particularly 
insistent with respect to the allotted space 
for the placement of each figure in the 
quotient. The students offer a nebulous 
explanation concerning the movement of the 
decimal point of each element of the division 
a specified number of decimal places to the 
right. There is little wonder that their 
attempt to follow such a complex, cumber- 
some procedure frequently results in gross 
inaccuracies. 

Where should the responsibility be placed 
for this observed deficiency in knowledge or 
skill? Does the fault lie with the subject- 
matter, the teacher, the textbook materials, 
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or some other factor? The subject-matter 
factor can be readily discounted for the large 
majority of curious students. On the other 
hand, the probability that an unidentified 
factor deserves attention cannot be over- 
looked. Notwithstanding, it is my view 
that both the teacher and the textbook 
materials must rightly accept the blame — 
the latter for fostering such a beclouded 
concept, the former for complying without 
question. 

In reviewing popular business arithmetic 
and business mathematics textbooks, it is 
clear that student explanation of decimal 
division is indeed the gist of what is to be 
found in many textbooks. Some textbooks 
even go so far as to differentiate the approach 
when only the divisor contains decimals, 
when only the dividend contains decimals, 
when both the divisor and the dividend 
contain decimals, and when neither element 
contains decimals. What a laborious means 
has been employed in an effort to aid the 
students in understanding how to divide 
efficiently and correctly! 

It would appear that such an “under- 
standing” of division is exemplified par- 
ticularly by those students who have come 
through the public schools since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Certainly it makes 
little difference what precise technique is 
applied in arriving at the sought quotient. 
The foregoing statement must be qualified, 
however. The technique makes little dif- 
ference so long as the students are able to 
obtain the correct answer efficiently. I have 
found it almost mandatory, on both the 
high school and college levels, to reteach the 
division of decimals. Moreover, it has been 
necessary to teach it in a more simple, direct 
manner which students are able to compre- 
hend readily and apply accurately. 

The method employed is not new; it was 
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used successfully long before many of today’s 
authors and teachers saw fit to streamline 
the process. 


Only three logical procedural steps need 
be kept in mind: 


1. Be certain that the dividend contains 
at least as many decimal places as the 
divisor. 

This is accomplished, of course, by adding 

zeros to the dividend, if necessary. It 

matters not if the dividend contains more 
decimal places than the divisor. Likewise, 

it does not matter if neither contains a 

decimal place. 


2. Divide and place answer figures in the 
quotient area without regard to the decimal 
point in the dividend. 


Accumulate as many figures in the 
quotient area as you like. The quotient 
area need not be pointed off in advance. 
Hence, the necessity for placing the 
quotient decimal point in vertical rela- 
tionship to the dividend decimal point is 
avoided. As a matter of fact, the quotient 
need not be recorded in the usual area at 
all. It may be recorded on another panel 
of the chalkboard, on another chalkboard, 
on a piece of paper, or in another room on 
any selected writing surface. 


3. Point off in the quotient the number of 
places represented by the difference between 
the number of decimal places in the divisor 
and the number of decimal places in the 
dividend. 

Start with the last figure placed in the 

quotient, and, moving to the left, count 

the number of figures represented by 
the difference and insert the decimal point. 

If, after completing the division, the 

divisor and the dividend each has the 

same number of decimal places, the 
quotient will be a whole number. If it is 

desired to carry out the quotient to a 

specified number of decimal places, just be 

certain that the dividend contains that 
many more decimal places than the 
divisor. Then, point off as indicated. 

The following is an application of the 

foregoing procedure: 


PROBLEM; Divide 132.8 by .52 


(a) Carry the answer out to the largest 
whole number: 


(The three steps are indicated by the 
bracketed numbers.) 
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[ 1] [2] 
52 352.80 678. 
| [3] 
312 ) 
40 8 
3 6 m 
4 40 
4 16 
2 4 


(b) Carry the answer out to two decimal 
places: 


(The three steps are indicated by the 
bracketed numbers. ) 














[1 ] oe 
__-52 | 352.8000 678.46 
11 | [3] 
312 
eT, A 
40 
I] y 
36 4 
vi | 
4 40 
| | 
ois, 
rr 
208 
y 
320 
31 
8 


Special attention has been given the 
procedure through the application. Note 
that the decimal point was determined for 
the quotient without regard to the location 
of the decimal point in the dividend. This 
is to be emphasized, for it appears to con- 
stitute the real, fundamental source of error 
in this regard. 

That decimal point can be so small at 
times that it can hardly be seen. Moreover, 
instructors tend to overemphasize the 
generalized assumption that there are not 
important individual differences in students’ 
attempts to keep points in a straight line and 
figures in a predetermined position. To 
avoid inaccurate answers, which result 
principally from incorrect pointing off, 
students should be furnished a division 
technique which makes sense to them. 
More important, they should be provided 
with clear-cut procedures which they can 
manipulate — accurately! 
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Except for the fundamental bookkeeping 
equation, nothing is more basic, nor more 
essential than a mastery of account classi- 
fication. How do you teach it to your pupils? 

Several years ago I asked one of our most 
successful Kentucky high school teachers 
for the “‘secret”’ to his success as a book- 
keeping teacher. He replied without a 
moment's hesitation. 

“I teach my pupils how to classify each 
new account as I introduce it. Then I keep 
hammering it home until they learn it.” 

Why is an understanding of account classi- 
fication the key to making bookkeeping 
entries? There are three basic questions 
inherent in analyzing business transactions, 
namely: 

(1) What accounts are affected? 

(2) Are they increased or decreased? 

(3) How do the rules of debit and credit 

apply? 

The first two questions are usually rather 
easy to answer. Likewise, the rules of debit 
and credit are not hard to learn: assets are 
debited for increases and credited for de- 
creases — liabilities are credited for in- 
creases and debited for decreases — expenses 
are debited for increases and credited for 
decreases — etc. However, before we can 
apply the appropriate debit and credit rule, 
we must know the classification of the 
accounts with which we are dealing. Are 
they asset, liability, proprietorship, income, 
or expense items? In other words, we im- 
mediately come face-to-face with the prob- 
lem of account classification. The secret to 
transaction analysis then is a mastery of 
account classification. 
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Teaching Account Classifi- 
eation in Bookkeeping 


by VERNON A. MUSSELMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Correct classification of accounts can greatly help 

your students understand bookkeeping. Dr. Mussel- 

man offers a practical method which students will 
remember when classifying accounts. 


SUGGESTED TECHNIQUES. One of the best 
techniques to help pupils master this pro- 
cedure and to apply the debit and credit 


-rules appropriately is to use key words in 


the account titles. ‘These key words are: 
expense, income, payable, receivable, pre- 
received, and prepaid. 

For example, the title Supplies Expense 
is superior to that of Supplies Used for it 
definitely shows the account to be an ex- 
pense item. In like manner, Insurance Ex- 
pense is to be preferred to Expired Insurance 
and Interest Income to Interest Earned. 
Similarly, Taxes Payable is clearly a lia- 
bility, as is Prereceived Interest on Notes 
Receivable, whereas Prepaid Interest on 
Notes Payable is easily classified as an asset. 

Teachers who follow the practice of using 
key words in account titles have had good 
success in teaching account classification to 
their pupils. Students who can classify the 
accounts they are using, can apply the rules 
of debit and credit correctly. They are the 
ones who record their bookkeeping transac- 
tions accurately. 

A second suggestion that has proved help- 
ful is that of grouping each new account 
when it is first presented. Not only is its 
classification given—asset, liability, income, 
etc., — but it is referred to as a Balance 
Sheet account or an Income Statement 
account. 

Students are taught that each account 
has but a single classification. Balance 
Sheet accounts are referred to as permanent 
accounts, and all others are temporary pro- 
prietorship accounts — income, costs, or 
expenses. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK THAT PREPARES FOR 
IMMEDIATE OFFICE EMPLOYMENT AND 
FUTURE PROMOTIONS .. . 


CLERICAL 
7 OFFICE PRACTICE 


2nd Edition « By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 











CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides training in the ‘“‘how”’ and ‘‘why”’ of 
office routines and procedures. It is designed to cover all common office 
duties except those dealing with dictation and transcription. Related skills 
are developed in a practical way to insure a carry-over to the real office 
situation. Guidance is given in the development of personal qualities so 
that the student will be more likely to succeed on the job. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare for general office 
occupations. It develops a background of understanding that qualifies 
employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 
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New Heights in Popularity .. . 


2nd Edition 


CE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is giving satisfaction in 
thousands of schools because it gives the student office experi- 
ence in the classroom. Realistic business forms are provided for 
forty representative office-typing jobs covering a six-months’ 
period of employment by the A. J. Sherman Company, maker of 
pickles, condiments, jellies, and soups. 





a Practice is provided in 
ie —— 1 typing from handwritten 

}/ copy, using one-time car- 

, bon forms, assembling a 

carbon pack, filling in and 
typing legal forms, filling 
in forms with and without 
“, ruled lines, and handling 
~ / other common office forms. 
The stationery includes _letterheads, 

~ checks, inventory forms, payroll forms, 
/ credit memorandums, legal forms, en- 
| \| / velopes, index cards, telegrams, bills of 
ea lading, carbon paper, and onionskin paper. 






TYPewriting 


h hlbarta PRACTICE | 
—_ TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE will 
Foeeasa canon] add realism in advanced typewriting or 


E Typewriting office practice classes. 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


a : 
P| 

. 

set 

; 3 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Ruben Dumler Heads 
Mountain-Plains 


At the annual conven- 
tion of the Mountain- 
Plains Business 
Education Association in 
Oklahoma City on 
June 18-20, Ruben J. 
Dumler of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kansas, 
was elected president. 

Gerald A. Porter of the 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, was the general 
convention chairman and 
Lloyd L. Garrison of 
Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, was the 
program chairman. Some 
Oklahoma atmosphere was added with the 
assistance of a Kiowa Indian, Mrs. Francella 
Ann Clark, a student from Central State 
College, Edmond. 








Mrs. Clark 


The new vice-president is Dr. Gerald A. 
Porter, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
The treasurer is E. P. Baruth, McCook 
Junior College, McCook, Nebraska. The 
executive secretary is Agnes M. Kinney, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado. 

Dr. Ralph Reed of Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, was elected member- 
ship chairman for U.B.E.A. and Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association. 

Dr. Ralf Thomas of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, is the news exchange 
editor. 

Dr. John Binnion of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, is the general 
convention chairman for the 1960 conven- 
tion. The next convention of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association will 
be held in Denver on June 16-18, 1960. The 
headquarters will be in the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel. 





Shown from left to right are: general convention chairman, John Binnion, executive secretary, Agnes M. Kinney; 
president, Ruben J. Dumler; vice-president, Gerald A, Porter; treasurer, E. P. Baruth. 
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Officers of the National 


Business Teachers Association 


Shown below are the newly elected officers 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion at their December meeting. They are, 
from left to right, back row: second vice- 
president, Anthony L. Cope, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; executive board 
member, James T. Blanford, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; exec- 
utive board member, Robert W. Sneden, 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; first vice-president, Robert P. Bell, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
treasurer, Willard C. Clark, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. Shown from left 
to right in the front row are: membership 
chairman, Lyle Maxwell, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb; ex-officio, Mrs. Doris 


Howell Crank, DeKalb Junior High School, 
DeKalb, Illinois; president, J. Marshall 
Hanna, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
executive board member, Mrs. Hazel M. 
Faulkner, Arlington Heights High School, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. Absent from the 
picture are the secretary, Carl H. Cummings, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the national publicity director, R. D. 
Balthaser, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The 1959 convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association will be held on 
December 28, 29, and 30 at the Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
theme of the convention will be “The In- 
creasing Importance of Business Education.” 














Election in Connecticut 


Charles E. Seney of Putnam High School, 
Putnam, Connecticut, was elected president 
of the Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation at the Fifty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion held at the Teachers College of Connec- 
ticut, New Britain. Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, Frederic W. Rosso- 
mando, Wilbur Cross High School, New 
Haven; secretary, Viola S. Fedorczyk, E. O. 
Smith High School, Storrs; and treasurer, 
Josephine E. Cribbins, Amity Regional High 
School, Woodbridge. 

The theme of the convention was “A New 
Look at the Business Curriculum.” Agnes K. 
Fahey, Middletown High School, outgoing 
president of the organization, presided. 
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Coyle Granted Doctorate 


Announcement has been made by Dr. Ger- 
ald A. Porter of the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, that the degreg of Doctor of Edu- 
cation has been granted to Edward James 
Coyle by that university. 

Dr. Coyle is currently an assistant pro- 
fessor, Department of Business Education, 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 
He has Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

In addition to his teaching degrees, 
Dr. Coyle also holds his Certified Public 
Accountant Certificate. 

The title of his dissertation is “A Program 
for Accreditation of Private Business Schools 
in Oklahoma.” 
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Evelyn Kulp 
President of E.B.T.A. 


At the Sixty-Second Annual Convention 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, held in March in Atlantic City, 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler, Pennsylvania, 
Senior High School, was elected president. 
Other officers of the association are: vice- 
president, Wesley E. Scott, director of com- 
mercial and distributive education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; secretary, Mary E. 
Connelly, Boston University; treasurer, 
Earl F. Rock, Central High School, Newark, 


New Jersey; executive board members, 


Emma M. Audesirk, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest, New 


Jersey; Marion G. Coleman, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Dorothy C. Finkelhor, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
F. Howard Strouse, supervisor of business 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Donald E. Wilkes, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; past president, A. Raymond 


Jackson, Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Assisting the officers and executive board 
are the following committee chairmen: pro- 
gram director, Helen Cioffi, Delaware Town- 
ship High School, Merchantville, New Jersey; 
chairman of exhibits, Arthur H. Rubin, 
Patrick Henry Junior High School, New 
York City; membership chairman, Ray- 
mond F. Brecker, Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York; general chairman of 
local committees, Bernard J. McDonnell, 
Philadelphia; public relations chairman, 
Anne M. Hogan, Putnam High School, 
Putnam, Connecticut; associate program 
director, Florence McGilvray, Wellesley 
High School, Wellesley, Massachusetts; 
associate chairman of exhibits, Edward 
Tutak, Plainedge High School, Massapequa, 
New York; assistant membership chairman, 
Frances Blessing, Coatesville High School, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

The Sixty-Third Annual Convention of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
will be held in the Hotel Sheraton in Phila- 
pesca Pennsylvania, April 14-16, 1960. 





Shown, from left to right, in the front row are: treasurer, Earl F. Rock; quaaiiient Evelyn R. Kulp; past president, 


A. Raymond Jackson; secretary, Mary E. Connelly 
Back row, left to right: 
thy C. Finkelhor, F. Howard Strouse. 
Not present: vice-president, Wesley E. Scott. 


executive board members, Donald E. Wilkes, Marion G. Coleman, Emma M. Audesirk, Doro- 





Price $1.44, subject to school discount. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides business papers with the blank books. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 
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Robert M. Kessel 
New Director at Whitewater 


Dr. Robert M. Kessel, 
head of the Department 
of Business Education at 
the University of Idaho, 
resigned his position to 
accept appointment as 
director of business edu- 
cation, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, to 
succeed Paul A. Carlson 
who retired in June. 

A native of Phillips, 
Wisconsin, Dr. Kessel 
took his undergraduate 
work at Whitewater. He 
later earned his Master 
of Science and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees at the University of Wis- 
consin. For the past two years he has headed 
the business education department of the 
University of Idaho. 

Dr. Kessel taught in Wisconsin high 
schools for four years before starting his 
graduate work. At the University of Wiscon- 
sin he held a teaching assistant in accounting 
and later was an instructor in accounting 
and business education. As part of his 
responsibilities he was in charge of student 
teaching in business subjects in Wisconsin 
High School. 

In 1958 Dr. Kessel received the national 
research award of Delta Pi Epsilon for the 
best piece of research related to business 
education. 

He is past president of the University of 
Wisconsin Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
honorary education fraternity, and a mem- 
ber of Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education. 

Dr. Kessel is vice-president of the Western 
Business Education Association. 





Dr. Kessel 


Tennessee Meeting 


At the spring meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation Section of the Tennessee Business 
Education Association, the following officers 
were elected: chairman, Charles G. Nix, 
West End High School, Nashville; first vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; second 
vice-chairman, Dr. Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College, Nashville; 
secretary-treasurer, Jerry H. Rust, Jr., 
Austin Peay State College Clarksville. 
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Noma Award for Study 


Announcement has been made by Dr. Irene 
Place, associate professor of office manage- 
ment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, that one of her graduate students 
Alex Pomnichowski, formerly of Baldwin 
High School, Birmingham, Michigan, has 
received a $150 cash award from the Detroit 
Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association for submitting his report of a 
study which he did of the methods and 
procedures used in administering and devel- 
oping an intraorganizational service unit. 
The organization studied was the University 
of Michigan and the intraservice unit was 
the transportation pool. The title of the 
study was “A Systems and Procedures 
Study.” 

Mr. Pomnichowski plans to remain at the 
University of Michigan to complete his 
doctoral requirements. 


Shilt is Promoted 


Bernard A. Shilt, who 
has been supervisor of 
business education since 
1937, has been promoted 
to the rank of director of 
business education by the 
Buffalo, New York, Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The promotion was in 
recognition of the con- 
stantly growing program 
of business education in 
the school system. 

Mr. Shilt holds an 
A.B. in Commerce from 
Ohio University, a M.A. 
from New York Univer- 
sity, and has done advanced work at Boston 
University and at the University of Buffalo. 
He is a past president of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, a former treas- 
urer and a former vice-president of the 
Department of Business Education, N.E.A., 
and served as the first president of the 
Administrators Division, United Business 
Education Association. For the past five 
years he has been serving as chairman of the 
Joint Publication Commission of E.B.T.A. 
and N.B.T.A. He has been active in NOMA, 
having been a president of the Buffalo Chap- 
ter, and is currently on the board of directors 
of the Buffalo Chapter, National Association 
of Accountants, 








Mr. Shilt 
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1959 National 
Pi Omega Pi Award 


Alpha Phi Chapter, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, earned the Pi 
Omega Pi national chapter award for 1958- 
59. The plan for the award system is based 
upon projects (local, state, and national), 
publications, and reports to National Council 
members. The winning chapter becomes the 
judging committee for the succeeding year. 
Mu Chapter, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, served in that capacity for the 
present award. 

The traveling trophy and the permanent 
replica were presented to Alpha Phi Chapter 
by Dr. James T. Blanford, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, who is na- 
tional president of the honorary business 
education fraternity. 





The chapters placing in the top ten will 
receive certificates of merit in recognition of 
their achievement. The top ten chapters 
follow: Alpha Phi, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh; Omicron, Kansas State College, 
Pittsburg; Gamma Zeta, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park; Alpha Psi, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio; Beta Kappa, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina; Beta 
Rho, Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg; Gamma Gamma, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; Alpha Zeta, South- 
west Missouri State College, Springfield; 
Gamma Iota, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion; Alpha Upsilon, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Shown, from left to right, are: Rev. Philip C. Niehaus, assistant dean, School of Education, Duquesne University, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Wilverda Hodel, s 


nsor, Alpha Phi Chapter; Dr. James T. Blanford, national presi- 


dent, Pi Omega Pi; Ruth Anne Pavlik, president, Alpha Phi Chapter; Rev. George A. Harcar, dean, School of 


Education, Duquesne University. 








Adams Granted Doctorate 


Announcement has been made that Lillian 
Loyce Adams has been granted the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree by the University of 
Texas, Austin. 

Dr. Adams has a Bachelor’s degree from 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville. and her Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

At the present time Dr. Adams teaches on 
the staff of the Department of Business 
Administration at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville. 

The title of Dr. Adams’ dissertation is 
“A Study of Sales-Training Programs in 
Eighty-cight Firms.” 


September, 1959 


Alabama Conference 


At the spring luncheon meeting of the 
Alabama Business Education Association, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
M. L. Roberts, University of Alabama; vice- 
president, Mrs. Gesna Young, Bibb County 
High School, Centreville; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert Hyett, Oxford High School, Oxford; 
delegates to $.B.E.A., Mrs. Gesna Young; 
Mrs. Evelyn Gulledge, Woodlawn High 
School, Birmingham. 

Dr. Theodore Woodward of Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, was the guest 
speaker who based his remarks on Dr. Co- 
nant’s book entitled “The American High 
School Today.” 
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California Elects Officers 


San Diego State College; treasurer, Dr. John Linn, San Francisco State College; secretary, Virginia Sprague, 


Davis High School; historian, Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior College; past president, Lou Gentile, Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario. 


At the annual meeting of the California The next meeting of the California Busi- 
Business Education Association, the officers ness Education Association will be held on 
above were elected. April 9-12, 1960, at the Asilomar. 


Georgia Officers 


Sd 


#% 


At the recent meeting of the Georgia Busi- Mrs. Eileen T. Altrock, Murphy High 


ness Education Association, the officers School, Atlanta; secretary, Mrs. Ione 
shown above were elected. From left to Hickox, Savannah Vocational School, Savan- 
right, they are: treasurer, Milton Chambers, nah; vice-president, Joseph Specht, Georgia 
Berry College, Rome; president, State College for Women, Milledgeville. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Dame and Brinkman 
Here is a book that belongs in the private library of every business teacher and guidance counselor. It is also designed for 


= \ _ _cce, courses on the college and university level. A single copy will be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance 
re) -00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Brower President of 
New Jersey Association 


At the last meeting of 
the New Jersey Business 
Education Association, 
Walter A. Brower, Rider 
College, Trenton, was 
elected president. Other 
officers of the association 
are as follows: first vice- 
president, Lillian K. 
Chance, Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School, 
Mount Holly; second 
vice-president, Flor- 
ence G. Adamo, Vineland 
High School; secretary, 
Anthony Jannone, East 
Side High School, New- 
ark; treasurer, A. Margaret Morrison, Union 
High School; past president, Mary F. Bier- 
stadt, Red Bank High School. 

Rose De Rosa, Northern Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, will serve as editor 
of the Business Education Observer, the offi- 
cial publication of the association. Execu- 
tive Board members are: Irene G. Alliot, 
Henry Snyder High School, Jersey City; 
Ruth Danforth, Pleasantville High School; 
Albert J. Rossi, Overbrook Regional High 
School, Clementon; James A. Allen, Morris- 
town High School; Charles F. Diegnan; 
Ramapo Regional High School, Franklin 
Lakes; M. Herbert Freeman, Montclair 
State College; Robert D. Joy, State Super- 
visor of Distributive and Business Educa- 
tion. 

The annual fall meeting of the association 
is to be held at the Hotel Shelbourne, 
Atlantic City, on November 12 and 18. 





Mr. Brower 


ROI EN RRR CNT 
Letha Bogart 


Letha Bogart, head of the Commercial 
Education Department at Wellsboro Senior 
High School, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, for 
thirty years, died May 17, 1959. She had 
been teaching until March 5 when she be- 
came critically ill and was admitted to the 
hospital. 

She was a member of the Pennsylvania 
and National Education Associations. She 
was recording secretary of the Tioga Branch 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Branch’s public 
relations committee. 


September, 1959 





Catholic Business Education 
Association 


Sister Miriam, S.C., St. Mary’s High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, of the Central Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation has been elected national secretary 
by the Executive Board. Sister M. Muriel, 
R.S.M., Georgian Court College, Lakewood, 
New Jersey, has been elected director of 
public relations, and Professor James L. 
Hayes has been re-elected editor of the Re- 
view. 

The other officers of the association are 
as follows: president, Brother J. Alfred, 
F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; vice-president, Sister Irene 
de Lourdes, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; treasurer, 
Brother Adrian Lewis, F.S.C., Bishop 
Loughlin Memorial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Central Unit. The results of the recent 
election of officers for the Central Unit are 
as follows: vice-president, Brother Paulus, 
C.S.C.; secretary (re-elected), Sister Edith 
Marie; publicity director, Sister M. Andrew, 
I.H.M.; board members, Rev. Robert Cham- 
pagne, $.M., Brother Joseph Moritz, S.M., 
and Sister John LaSalle, O.S.F. 

Brother Henry Streb, S.M., Chester, 
Pennsylvania, remains as president of the 
Central Unit. 

The Central Unit convention will be held 
in Cincinnati during the Thanksgiving 
recess. 


New Officers for Florida 


The annual spring luncheon meeting of 
the Business Education Section of the 
Florida Education Association was held in 
Tampa this year. 

The chairman, Edna Long, Bartow High 
School, presided at the meeting and intro- 
duced the speaker, John C. Raglan, Gregg 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
who spoke on “Secretaryship — An Adjunct 
of Management.” 

The following officers were elected for this 
year: chairman, Carrol Waggoner, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; chairman 
elect, Joseph Barkley, Edgewater High 
School, Orlando; secretary, Berneece Over- 
holtz, Northeast High School, St. Peters- 
burg; treasurer, Mrs. Ellen Butler, Stranahan 
High School, Fort Lauderdale. 
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The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING has been adopted in each state and 
in every major city having an adoption since it 
was published. In those states where it has been 
adopted on a multiple list, it is being used in 
more than 85 per cent of the schools. Thousands 
of individual schools throughout the country have 
chosen the seventh edition and are now using 
it with outstanding success in their classes, 








The seventh edition of 20TH CENTU 

is proudly presented as the fulfillmego 
to the thousands of teachers who ha u 
TURY TYPEWRITING through the yeifs. 


can indeed be used with confidence#n 


SOUTH-WESTERN/F 


(Specialists in Business iid 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. $b 


l by more teachers 


... FOR BEST RESULTS 


gth Kdition 


H CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 











The seventh edition is used by more teechers than all other typewriting 
books combined because it keeps the interest of students at a high pitch 

from the very first lesson. The masterful precision that the authors used 

in writing each line of every drill so that it is a purposeful part of the 

over-all plan to build a high rate of speed with control makes it a book 

that never grows dull. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, contains no 
gimmicks, no short cuts, no idle chatter. Early emphasis is given to the 
use of right techniques. These basic techniques are continuously 
reviewed. Directions are simple and explicit. However, a student is 
led to ‘think for himself’’ in solving office and production problems. 


“A place for everything and everything in its place’’ accurately 
describes the seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING — 
the book that will give the best results in your classes. 


NTU ings pt TAPES AND RECORDS 
ow ised QOTECEN. Eight double-track, 3.75 speed tapes and eight double-sided 33! 3 rpm, 


the yeifs. Itisa book that L.P. microgroove records are available for sixteen selected lessons of the 
Jence§nd pride. seventh edition. 


RNIPUBLISHING CO. 
iness Md Fconomic Education) 
hicago$ SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 











At the annual spring meeting of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, held in Cin- 
cinnati, the officers shown above were elected. 
They are, from left to right, back row: editor, 
Dr. Lohnie Boggs, Miami University, Oxford; 
business manager, Marguerite Appel, Ohio 
University, Athens; advertising manager, 
Dorothy Miller, Zanesville High School; 
assistant editor of publications, Mrs. Wil- 
ladene Gorrell, Miami University, Oxford; 


Ohio Elects Officers 


eh a #* 


membership cochairman, S. J. Capozzolo, 
Central High School, Cincinnati; member- 
ship chairman, John Roman, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati. Shown from left to right 
in the front row are: vice-president, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High School, 
Cleveland; president, John Keuchenmeister, 
Western Hills High School, Cincinnati; 
secretary-treasurer, Ruth Cathcart, Senior 


High School, Lima, Ohio. 





Pennsylvania Conference 


The Pennsylvania Business Education As- 
sociation held its Eastern Spring Conference 
at Abington Senior High School, Abington. 
The theme of this conference, ““The Enrich- 
ment of the Business Department,” was 
divided into two subthemes — (1) “The En- 
richment of the Business Department Via 
the Classroom” and (2) “The Enrichment 
of the Business Department Via the Com- 
munity.” 

Devoted to the subject areas of type- 
writing, shorthand, office practice, bookkeep- 
ing, basic business subjects, and distributive 
education, respectively, the first group of 
sectional meetings centered around Sub- 
theme No. 1. The second group of sectional 
meetings, centered around Subtheme No. 2, 
dealt with these topics: Community Work— 
In and Out of the Classroom, Exploring the 
Community, and B-E Day and E-B Day. 
John W. Morris, chief of refinery accounting 
at the Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, was the luncheon speaker. 
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The P.B.E.A. held its Western Spring 
Conference at Beaver Falls Senior High 
School, Beaver Falls. The theme of this 
conference was ““What’s Ahead for Business 
Education?” 

The keynote speaker at the general meet- 
ing was Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, who devoted his comments to 
the theme of the conference. Following the 
general session there were four group meet- 
ings — the first was concerned with the use 
of advisory committees to bolster the busi- 
ness education programs; the second, with 
fostering better community relationships by 
a good publicity program; the third, with 
getting working relationship with the school 
administrators on business education prob- 
lems; and the fourth, with improving the 
business education programs by better 
teaching. Dr. Lawrence D. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Beaver Falls, was the 
luncheon speaker and the title of his talk 
was “Is Teaching a Profession?” 
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Paul A. Carlson Retires 





After serving Wiscon- 
sin State College, White- 
water, for forty-two 
years, Paul A. Carlson, 
director of business edu- 
cation, retired at the close 
of the school year in 
June, 1959. 

Following his gradua- 
tion from high school, 
Mr. Carlson attended 
' what was then known as 
the State Normal School 
at Stevens Point, from 
which he graduated, and 
also completed a course 
at the Stevens Point 
Business College. He then taught at the 
Rhinelander Business College and in the 
high schools at Jefferson and Manitowoc. 
In September, 1917, he came to Whitewater 
as a teacher of accounting and since 1930 
has served as director of business education. 
He has also been a member of the summer 
session faculties at Northwestern University, 
State University of Iowa, and Teachers 














Mr. Carlson 


College, Columbia University. During 
World War II, he was employed for a year 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D. C., as a consultant for the 
in-service training program for government 
employees. 

For the past quarter of a century, he has 
been coauthor of a series of texts and supple- 
mentary materials which have been the 
most popular of their type in the high 
schools of the country. He also developed 
the first standardized tests in bookkeeping. 
His writings have appeared in many pro- 
fessional journals and he edited the Com- 
mercial Education Quarterly, published by 
the college, for thirteen years. 

Wisconsin State College has always been 
known as one of the leading business teacher 
training institutions in the United States. 
Much of the reputation of the college is due 
to the vigorous leadership of Mr. Carlson. 
Graduates of this program will be found in 
schools in practically every state and in 
many other places throughout the world. 
Many prominent business educators are 
graduates of this program. 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook. It contains six 
projects as shown in the adjoining column. 
These projects provide a variety of activities 
involving clerical duties — writing checks; 
keeping a purchases invoice register and other 
business records; taking stock; calculating tax 
deductions; preparing cash register tallies, 
reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic and 
numeric indexes, and daily and periodic sum- 
mary sheets for salesmen; and handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 





lype of training for 
- nesponsibilities . . 


PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL PRACTICE 


2nd Edition — By Goodfellow and Rosenberg 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 








The projects are as follows: 


Project 1— The Variety Drug Store 
Project 2— The Quality Grocery 
Project 3-— The Community Department Store 


Project 4— The Retail Jewelry and Appliance 
Company 


Project 5— The Superior Baking Company 


Project 6 — The Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany 


PUBLISHING CO. 








September, 1959 
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Under the direction of Ana G. Mendez, 
the Puerto Rico Junior College, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico, is in the process of expanding 
and building a new modern campus shown 
in the illustration below. 

With the tremendous economic develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico, education has also 
moved forward, and the Puerto Rico Junior 
College is assuming an important role in 
this educational development. 

Puerto Rico Junior College was founded 
by Mrs. Ana G. Mendez, Alfredo Muniz, 
and Florencio Pagan Cruz. 

The dean of Puerto Rico Junior College is 
Katharine Rogers Adams. 

In addition to the junior college, this 


Puerto Rico Junior College 
Expands 





institution also operates an elementary 
school and a high school of commerce. 

The junior college offers programs in 
liberal arts, business administration, secre- 
tarial, and teacher training. A significant 
number of graduates transfer to the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico for upper division 
work. 

The enrollment in the Puerto Rico Junior 
College is approximately 500. With the 
new campus of eight buildings the college 
can accommodate many more students. 

Puerto Rico Junior College is a member of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
and is accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 





Officers for Mississippi 


The following persons were elected to office 
at the Mississippi Business Education Asso- 
ciation meeting this spring: president, Martin 
Stegenga, Mississippi Southern College; vice- 
president, Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi Col- 
lege; secretary, Mrs. Jessie May Everette, 
East Central Junior College; treasurer, 
James H. Wykle, Mississippi State College 
for Women; senior college representative on 
Executive Council, Dr. Lytle Fowler, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; junior college repre- 
sentative on Executive Council, Mrs. May- 
belle Furness, Hinds Junior College; high 
school representative on Executive Council, 
Melba Collier, Greenville. 





New Officers 
for North Carolina 


At the spring meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Business Education Association Carrie 
Hickman of Cramerton High School was 
elected president. Other officers of the organ- 
ization include: vice-president, Mrs. Jacob 
Carter, Albemarle High Schools; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Paul Clark, Ayden High 
School. 

The conference featured a talk by Dr. I. E. 
Ready, director of Curriculum Study, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
on “The Work of the Curriculum Study in 
North Carolina and Its Effects on Business 
Education.” 
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Joseph Gruber, direc- 
tor of business education 
for the City of New York, 
was awarded the Honor- 
ary Degree of Doctor of 
Commercial Science by 
Pace College at its June 
commencement exercises. 

The degree was con- 
ferred in recognition of 
Dr. Gruber’s outstanding 
service to both education 
and the business com- 
munity. As director for 
New York, he heads a 
staff of 1,500 teachers 
and supervisors of busi- 
ness subjects who serve in 70 senior high 
schools and 125 junior high schools. 

In addition to the activities noted in the 
college’s citation, Dr. Gruber is known for 
his editorship of the Commercial Education 
Association’s Yearbook on Problems in Busi- 
ness Education, his authorship of many 
articles which have appeared in both busi- 
ness and education publications and his 
textbook authorship. 

His participation in professional organiza- 
tions has included service as president of the 
Commercial Education Association, vice- 
president of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the New York State Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Association, and 
secretary of the New York Academy of 
Public Education. He is a member of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, the United 
Business Education Association, and many 
other professional organizations. 











Dr. Gruber 


Gruber Awarded Honorary 
Degree 


The complete citation follows: 


Doctor of Commercial Science 
JOSEPH GRUBER 


The dramatic innovations of the past five years in 
the preparation of metropolitan high school students 
for business careers are in large measure due to the 
imagination and vision of Joseph Gruber, Director of 
Business Education of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 

No ivory tower theorist, Mr. Gruber was for five 
years with the Banking Department of the State of 
New York and has been constantly active in both 
public and private accounting. From 1938 to 1947 he 
was a classroom teacher of Accounting and Business 
Practice in the New York City high schools. From 
1947 to 1951 he was Chairman of the Accounting and 
Business Practice Department of Central Commercial 
High School. He has served as a member of the faculties 
of the College of the City of New York, Long Island 
University, and the University of Maine, and has also 
conducted in-service courses for teachers and guidance 
counselors of the New York City schools. 

Each succeeding year has seen his creative and organi- 
zational abili ies recognized and his responsibilities 
increased. From 1951 to 1953 he was a member of the 
Committee for the Survey of Business Education in 
the New York City schools. This in turn led to his 
appointment as the Acting Director of Business Edu- 
cation of the Board of Education, and thus in 1955 to 
his present high post of Director. His contributions to 
business education have been recognized by the busi- 
ness community through such organizations as the 
Sales Executive Club and the Hotel Association of 
New York City. Recently, he was the recipient of the 
1959 National Office Management Association award 
for distinguished service to business educ: tion. 

In honoring him today, Pace College wishes to 
recognize further his unique abilities, thereby continuing 
a recognition which began in 1957 when he was named 
as a member of the College’s Business Administration 
Advisory Board. A respected friend, a valued col- 
league, a trusted advisor, Joseph Gruber is joyously 
granted the degree of Doctor of Commercial Science, 
honoris causa, with all the rights and privileges per- 
taining thereunto. 








Freedoms Foundation Award 
to Fanella 


Announcement has been made that Joseph 
Fanella, coordinator of Sales Occupations 
for the Board of Education, Syracuse, New 
York, was honored by being the recipient of 
a Valley Forge Classroom Teachers’ Medal 
of the Freedoms Foundation. 

The award given to Mr. Fanella was in 
recognition of his work while a teacher at 
Grant Junior High School in Syracuse where 
he integrated into ninth-grade general busi- 
ness classes a “corporation” in which stu- 
dents operated their own business. 


September, 1959 


Indiana Organizes 
Business Education Association 


Late last spring a group of business edu- 
cators from various parts of the state of 
Indiana met in Indianapolis for the purpose 
of establishing a new business education 
association for the state. 

At this first meeting Mrs. Margaret Rowe, 
head of the Business Education Department, 
Thomas C. Howe High School, Indianapolis, 
was elected president. Other officers include: 
vice-president, Ed Marlin, Reitz High School, 
Evansville; and secretary-treasurer, Wynnie 


Ford, Noblesville High School. 
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DeMond Honored 


The above photograph shows Mrs. Ralph 
Schumack, a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, presenting a 
certificate for “serving the needs of the people 
in the community” to Dr. Albert DeMond, 
supervising director, Department of Busi- 


ness Public Schools of the 


Education, 





The Business Teachers Association of New 
York State honored Clinton A. Reed, former 
chief of the State Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education, at a luncheon held 
at the Hotel Stuyvesant in Buffalo. 

At the luncheon Beatrice Hertwig, first 
president of the association, gave a testi- 
monial talk about Mr. Reed, and Edwin E. 
Weeks, past president of the association and 
city supervisor of business education, Syra- 
cuse, New York, presented Mr. Reed with a 
plaque. Emily D. Thompson, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester, presided. 

The keynote speaker for the conference 
was Dr. William M. Polishook of Temple 
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Clinton Reed Honored 





District of Columbia, and director of busi- 
ness education television programs. 

Dr. DeMond was granted the award on 
behalf of his efforts and the efforts of his 
staff of Station WTOP-TV in Washington, 
D. C., for their superior job in broadcasting 
business education over television. 





University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who 
spoke on ““What’s Ahead for Business Edu- 
cation?” 

The new officers were elected as follows: 
president, Mary Honcharik, High School, 
Ithaca; vice-president, Raymond L. Clip- 
pinger, Board of Education, Rochester; cor- 
responding secretary, Eva E. Firra, High 
School, Ithaca; recording secretary, Francis J. 
Schneid, Central High School, Syracuse; and 
treasurer, Wayne W. Pickett, High School, 
Oneida. 

The 1960 Spring conference will be held 
at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, 
on April 29 and 30. 
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Honor for 
Gladys K. Worth 


The Freedoms Foundation has honored 
Gladys K. Worth, Scott High School, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, “for exceptional work 
in teaching a better understanding of the 
American way of life.” 

The award consisted of the Valley Forge 
Classroom Teachers’ Medal and a citation. 

Miss Worth received her Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
Pennsylvania. She is president of the Penn- 
sylvania Business Educators Association. 


Oregon Business Education 
Association Officers 


The Oregon Business Education Associa- 
tion elected their slate of officers for 1960 
at the recent spring meeting. The following 
were elected to office: president, Nina Nel- 
son, Woodburn High School; vice-president, 
Stewart Hopper, High School, Eagle Point; 
secretary, Mary Lee Davenport, High 
School, Milwaukie; treasurer, Grace Palmer, 
Sunset High School, Beaverton. 


Aetna % 
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Chicago Area Officers 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association elected new officers for the 1959- 
60 school year at their April meeting. The 
newly elected officers installed at the May 
meeting are: president, Eileen Schutte, Elm- 
wood Park Community High School; vice- 
president, Stanley Rhodes, Highland Park 
High School; secretary, Mrs. Jo Ann Geske, 
Morton West High School, Berwyn; and 
treasurer, William Mitchell, Arlington High 
School, Arlington Heights. 

The outgoing president is Lynn Gilmore, 
Rich Township High School, Park Forest. 


Florida Fall Conference 


The annual Business Education Teachers’ 
Conference for Florida will be held at the 
Desert Ranch at St. Petersburg Beach on 
October 2 and 3. 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew of the Department of 
Business Education, New York University, 
will serve as the conference consultant. 

Dr. Agnew will address the conference at 
the banquet on October 2 and at a general 
session on October 3. 
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Here is a new packet of materials that can 
be used with any adding or calculating 
machine. It is designed to put basic skills 
to practical use. A student should have a 
reasonable operating skill on a machine 
before this set is used. 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE contains 
64 copies each of 5 business forms: checks, 
sales slips, deposit tickets, invoices, and 
time clock cards. To complete the 40 jobs 
in the set, the student must enter items on 
business forms; sort and resort forms ac- 
cording to date and number and alpha- 
betical arrangement. All forms are drawn 
from the files of a grocery business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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New Officers of U.B.E.A. 


Dr Milton Olson of 
Albany State College, 
Albany, New York, is 
the new president of the 
United Business Educa- 
tion Association. The 
other officers are: vice- 
president, Gladys Bahr, 
New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; treasurer, Vernon 
Payne, North Texas 
College, Denton; execu- 
tive secretary, Hollis 
Guy; past president, 
Vernon Musselman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Dorothy Hazel, University of Nebraska, 
was reappointed national membership chair- 
man, and Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, was 
appointed student membership chairman. 

Vernon Musselman will represent 
U.B.E.A. in working with the various re- 
gional organizations affiliated with U.B.E.A. 

Dr. Olson replaces Dr. Musselman on the 
Commission on Business and Economic 
Education, a national commission composed 
of representatives of U.B.E.A. and Delta 
Pi Epsilon Fraternity. U.B.E.A. voted to 
continue to support this commission. 











Dr. Olson 


Southern Illinois Officers 


At the spring meeting held in Carbondale, 
Illinois, the following persons were elected to 
office in the Southern Illinois Business Edu- 
cation Association: president, Chester 
Johnston, Vocational Technical Institute, 
Carbondale; vice-president, Mrs. Delores 
Grosco, West Frankfort Community High 
School; and secretary-treasurer, Fern Harris, 
Herrin Township High School. 


IBM Grading Device 


Howard P. Durham has developed a 
grading device called the Grade-O-Matic 
for scoring completion-type tests on IBM 
forms. Score sheets or a master key can be 
marked and then the scoring can be done 
by IBM. For information, correspond with 
Durham Educational Aids, Box 54, Los 
Gatos, California. 
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Luvicy M. Hill Honored 


Luvicy M. Hill, retiring associate pro- 
fessor of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation at the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, was honored this spring at a testimonial 
dinner. 

After service on the staff of the University 
of Nebraska for forty-two years, Miss Hill 
is retiring to a life of rest and travel. 

At the dinner in Miss Hill’s honor an- 
nouncement was made of the establishment 
of a scholarship fund of $6,000 in her name 
and the name of Gertrude Beers, a deceased 
instructor of the University of Nebraska. 

Miss Hill assisted in the organization of the 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education, the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association, and the Nebraska 
Business Education Association. 

Prior to teaching at the University of 
Nebraska, Miss Hill taught in the public 
schools of South Dakota and in the first 
junior high school in Lincoln, Nebraska. She 
received her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the University of Nebraska. 


Doctorate for Miller 


C. C. Miller, on the faculty of Florida 
State. Univeristy, Tallahassee, has been 
granted the degree of Doctor of Education 
from that university. 

Dr. Miller received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 

The title of Dr. Miller’s dissertation is 
“Instructors of Non-Academic Subjects in 
Publicly Supported Junior Colleges: A Study 
of Certification and Employment Practices 
and Proposals for Certification.” 


Wisconsin Adult Education 


George Schuricht, business education co- 
ordinator of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, has been re-elected president of the 
Wisconsin Vocational and Adult Education 
Association at the recent meeting. Other 
officers of the Business Education Section 
of the association include: president, Fred 
Nierode, Sheboygan Vocational School; vice- 
president, Jack Banerdt, Kenosha. Voca- 
tional School; secretary-treasurer, Suzanne 
Sneberk, Appleton Vocational School. 
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Dean Mercier Honored 


At the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Spring Confer- 
ence of the Eastern States 
Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for 
Teachers, Lionel H. 
Mercier, dean of the 
School of Business 
Teacher Education at 
Bryant College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, was 
elected president. The 
conference was attended 
by nearly 800 educators 
and teacher-training stu- 
dents. 

Having received his 
Bachelor’s degree in Business Administration 
at Bryant College, and his Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree at Teacher’s College of Con- 
necticut, he earned his Master’s degree at 
the Rhode Island College of Education. He 
has also taken special studies at Yale Univer- 
sity, Trinity College, and Boston University. 
A native of Connecticut, Dean Mercier 
joined the faculty of Bryant College in 1939. 
He has contributed articles to several busi- 
ness education periodicals. 














Mr. Mercier 


Western Business Education 
Association Officers 


At the recent spring meeting of the West- 
ern Business Education Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Dr. Ralph Asmus, Phoenix College, Phoenix, 
Arizona; vice-president, Dr. Robert Kessel, 
University of Idaho, Moscow; secretary, Iris 
Irons, L.D.S. Business College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; treasurer, Ruth Pagett, State 
Department, Utah. 


Chicago Association Elects 


Officers 


At the annual spring conference of the 
Chicago Business Teachers Association the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Helen Berling, Schurz High School; first 
vice-president, Florence Schwartz, Chicago 
Teachers College; second vice-president, 
Dana Crowell, Farragut High School; treas- 
urer, Jerome Emer, Crane Junior College; 
secretary, Sara Cavalli, Gage Park High. 


September, 1959 


Maryland Business Education 
Association 


The Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation instituted its first all-day spring meet- 
ing on Saturday, April 25, 1959, at Edmond- 
son High School, Baltimore, Maryland. Ap- 
proximately 250 members were present. 

A short business meeting preceded the 
day’s activities which began with a panel 
discussion, moderated by Mrs. Frances 
North, Western High School, Baltimore 
City, featuring: Dr. Peter Agnew, New 
York University; Dr. Alan Lloyd and 
Howard Newhouse, Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company; and 
James Brown, University of Maryland. 

Area meetings in office practice, type- 
writing, shorthand, and social business sub- 
jects were held under the direction of the 
consultants with the assistance of the fol- 
lowing teacher leaders: Carl Staley, Frede- 
rick County; Clara Bricker, Prince George’s 
County; Blanche Stevens, Baltimore County; 
Ruth Bartlett, Cecil County. 

The meeting was under the direction of the 
officers: president, Wendell Sheets, Balti- 
more City; vice-president, Mrs. Lena Clem- 
mer, Anne Arundel County; treasurer, 
Mrs. Esther Hager, Washington County; 
secretary, Katherine Flynn, Prince George’s 
County. The following committees assisted 
the officers: Arrangements: Mrs. Mary 
Tronsue, Mrs. Bea Robinson, Mrs. Helen 
Reimuller, Mrs. Jane Leidig, Mrs. Jane 
Twamley, Dave Floyd, and Mary Tarantino; 
Program: Wendell Sheets, Mearns T. Ful- 
ler, and Mrs. Shirley Allen; Guest: Mrs. Lena 
Clemmer, Mrs. Frances North, and Albert 
Sgro. 


South Carolina Elects Officers 


At the recent meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Business Education Association Bernice 
Brown, Draughon’s Business College, Green- 
ville, was elected president. Miss Brown 
served last year as vice-president. 

Other recently elected officers include: 
vice-president, Mrs. Elizabeth Scruggs, 
Kingstree High School; secretary-treasurer, 
Cecil Bierley, Columbia College; executive 
committee members, Mrs. Caroline M. Jack- 
son, immediate past president; Maria Culp, 
UBEA-SBEA membership chairman; 
Mrs. Virginia Atkinson, FBLA sponsor; 
Mrs. D. T. Bootel; Mrs. Marguerite Hen- 
drix; Mrs. Sara Zeagler; Meta Callahan; and 
Mrs. Margaret Holliday. 
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Appointment for Giffin 





Effective July 1, 
Dr. James F. Giffin, as- 
sociate professor of busi- 
ness education, Eastern 
Illinois University, 
Charleston, Illinois, was 
appointed head of the 
Department of Business 
Education. He has been 
a member of the staff 
since 1947. 

Dr. Giffin received his 
B.S. in Ed. degree at 
Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity in 1946, completed 
his Master’s degree at 
Indiana University in 
1947, and received his Ph.D. degree at 
Northwestern University in 1953. 

A veteran of World War II, Dr. Giffin 
served on active duty with the U. S. Navy 
for four and a half years. 

Dr. Giffin has been the author of articles 
for a number of business education periodi- 
cals and belongs to two honorary education 
fraternities — Phi Delta Kappa and Delta 
Pi Epsilon. 

He has served as a member of the Exec- 
utive Board of the Illinois Business Educa- 
tion Association, and during 1958 he served 
as national publicity director for the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. 








Dr. Giffin 


1959 S.B.E.A. Convention 
to be Held in Virginia 


Marguerite Crumley, assistant supervisor 
of business education in Virginia, has been 
appointed state coordinator for the 1959 
Southern Business Education Association 
convention which will be held November 26- 
29, 1959. This convention will be held at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, head, Business Depart- 
ment, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, president of S.B.E.A., will preside. 

Earl Bracey, Norfolk Division, College of 
William and Mary, Norfolk, and Ruth Lee, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, 
have been appointed local cochairmen. 

This will be the first time since 1950 that 
the Virginia Business Education Association 
has been host for the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association convention. 

The final and complete plans for this con- 
vention will be announced in a later issue. 
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Arizona Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Arizona Busi- 
ness Education Association was held in Phoe- 
nix. The featured speaker was Dr. Lawrence 
Erickson, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, who spoke on ““Meeting 
Tomorrow’s Challenges.” Other speakers on 
the program included Dr. Harry Huffman, 
Department of Business Education, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, and John A. Pendery, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

After the meeting officers were elected and 
the results of that election follow: president, 
Ed Palmer, North High School, Phoenix; 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary Jacks, Arizona 
State University, Tempe; secretary, Char- 
lotte Hopper, High School, Tucson; treasurer 
and U.B.E.A. representative, Dr. Richard 
Kidwell, University of Arizona, Tucson. 


George E. Hess 


George E. Hess, former head of the Com- 
mercial Department at Atlantic City High 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey, died 
suddenly on March 1 in an Atlantic City 
Hospital. 

Born in Stewartstown, Pennsylvania, he 
lived in this area for forty-five years. He 
was a commercial instructor at Atlantic City 
High School for thirty-seven years and 
headed the department for fifteen years. 

Mr. Hess was past president of the Atlantic 
County Teachers Association and of the 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
and was also chairman of the local committee 
of E.B.T.A. when they met in Atlantic City 
in 1940. 


John Payne Retires 


John Payne, typewriting and bookkeeping 
teacher at Hutchinson High School, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, has retired after thirty-six 
years of teaching. 

Mr. Payne began teaching in Belle Plaine, 
Kansas, and has since taught in Wellington, 
Kansas; Morgan Park Military Academy, 
Chicago, Illinois; Denver University; and 
Wichita University. 

He has been active in the Kansas State 
Business Teachers Association, serving as 
its president, vice-president, and executive 
secretary. 
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A NEW 
TEXTBOOK 
FOR 





_Rnouncing 


Clerical Record Keeping 
By Baron and Steinfeld 


Here is a new textbook that is designed for use in a one-year course for slow 
learners in senior high school. The book is designed to provide these students 
with meaningful business problems at their level of understanding. It will also 
provide basic vocational skills common to simple, clerical office jobs in which 
record keeping is involved. 


The textbook is divided into daily jobs. Each job highlights the following im- ° 
portant aspects of a daily lesson plan: (1) related arithmetic warm-up drill, 
(2) aims of the lesson, (3) explanation (including recall of related learnings and 
motivation), (4) sample problem, (5) step-by-step solution of the sample problem, 
(6) practice problems. The units are arranged in a developmental sequence so 
that students can sense a value in the work being done. 


Two workbooks of 160 pages each will be available for this new book. 


CONTENTS 


Unit 1 Introduction to Record Keeping 

Unit 2 Cashier’s Records 

Unit 3 Checks and Bank Statements 

Unit 4 Petty Cash Records 

Unit 5 Budget Records 

Unit 6 Retail Salesclerk Records 

Unit 7 Purchase Records 

Unit 8 Recording Sales for a Wholesale Business 
Unit 9 Payroll 


Unit 10 Recording Receipts and Payments for Small 
Retail Businesses 
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Council on Consumer 
Information Elects Officers 


At the annual conference of the Council 
on Consumer Information, held in Washing- 
ton in April, the following were elected to 
office: president, Arch Troelstrup, Stephens 
College; vice-president, Richard L. D. 
Morse, Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
treasurer, Harry Murphy, University of 
Cincinnati; executive committee members, 
Marguerite Burk and Stewart Lee; chairman 
of the publications committee, Marjorie 
East, Pennsylvania State University. 
Dr. Leland Gordon, past president, will 
continue to serve on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, has been selected 
as the place for the 1960 annual conference 
of the council. Richard Morse is the program 
chairman. 

















Frances French President of 
Michigan Business Education 
Association 


Frances French, head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department, Grosse Pointe High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, was elected 
to the office of president of the Michigan 
Business Education Association at the 
twenty-first annual convention which was 
held in March. 

Miss French replaces Dr. Frank Lanham, 
professor of business education, University 
of Michigan, as president of the organization. 

Mary Anderson of Three Rivers High 
School was elected secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Homer Long of the Detroit Business 
Institute filled the vacancy on the Board of 
Directors. 


New Officers For Illinois 


The results of the recent election of officers 
for the Illinois Business Education Associa- 
tion is as follows: president, Cleta Whitacre, 
Marion Community High School; first vice- 
president, Herbert Ross, Senior High School, 
Alton; second vice-president, Ralph Mason, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; secretary, 
Martha Drew, Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston; treasurer, Evalyn Olson, Ro- 
chelle Township High School. 

The 1960 convention of the association 
will be held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
in Springfield, Illinois, on March 25 and 26. 
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Honor for Porter 


On April 16, Dr. Gerald A. Porter, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, 
was presented with the National Office 
Management Association Merit Award by 
the Oklahoma City Chapter of NOMA. 
The award consisted of a scroll and gold key. 

The Merit Award is provided as a tangible 
means of recognizing outstanding service and 
contribution to the activities of the Chapter. 
Granting of the award is based on a point 
system wherein credit is given for service in 
such capacities as committeeman, officer, 
editor, etc. 

Dr. Porter has been a member of NOMA 
in Oklahoma City for the past ten years and 
has served the chapter as president, vice- 
president, program chairman, and education 
committee chairman. He is currently a 
member of the board of directors 


Pittsburgh Conference 


The annual summer conference at the 
University of Pittsburgh was held July 22 
and 23. 

Participants in the conference were: 
Dr. Peter Agnew, New York University; 
Dr. Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio; Dr. James 
Hannah, Ohio State University; Dr. Robert 
Swanson, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; and Dr. Carl Streams, 
superintendent of schools, Upper St. Clair, 
Pennsylvania. 

The theme of the conference was “Evi- 
dences and Techniques of a Creative Busi- 
ness Teacher.” 

Dr. George Anderson, director of courses 
in business education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was the moderator of the program. 


Plaque of Achievement 
Granted Finch 


Robert E. Finch, director of Adult Edu- 
cation for the Cincinnati Public Schools, was 
presented an achievement plaque by the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association at the Annual Ohio 
Business Teachers Association convention 
held in Cincinnati this spring. 

The basis for Mr. Finch’s receipt of the 
award was his outstanding achievement in 
business and contributions to cooperation 
between NOMA and the Cincinnati Schools. 
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Knouse Elected President 


Reno S. Knouse, pro- 
fessor of merchandising 
and distributive educa- 
tion at the State Teachers 
College in Albany, New 
York, was recently elect- 
ed president of the New 
York State Vocational 
and Practical Arts Asso- 
ciation. He has been a 
member of the executive 
committee during the 
past ten years, having 
served one year as vice- 
president of the Business 
and Distributive Educa- 
tion Section, eight years 
as recording secretary, and the past year as 
general vice-president. 

Other officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: vice-president, Elliott H. Johnson, 
Phelps Central School; treasurer, F. William 
Cunningham, Solvay High School; member- 
ship secretary, John A. Storm, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Oswego; recording 
secretary, George J. Rentsch, Rochester. 





Mr. Knouse 






Irven Davies Retires 





Irven W. Davies, a teacher at Arcata High 
School, Arcata, California, for forty-three 
years has announced his plans for retirement. 

Mr. Davies received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Humboldt State College, and he did 
graduate work at the University of California 
and the University of Oregon. 

In addition to his teaching at Arcata High 
School, he taught night school in Eureka 
and Arcata, California, high schools. 


Kentucky Meeting 


The annual spring conference and luncheon 
of the Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation was held this year in Louisville. At 
this meeting officers were elected for the 
coming year which include: president, 
Mrs. Lucille Poyner, Reidland High School, 
Paducah; vice-president, Thomas Hogan- 
camp, Murray State College, Murray; secre- 
tary, Kathleen Drummond, University of 
Louisville; treasurer, Virgil Young, Fugazzi 
School of Business, Lexington. 





ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Nolan 





“FUNDAMENTALS OF’ 











Here is a carefully prepared revision of the most popular textbook in the field. 
Information is included on current consumer trends and modern advertising 
media. The material is presented on a factual basis, emphasizing the concrete 
and minimizing intangible theories. The student is introduced to the practical 
realities of modern advertising in such a way that he easily grasps an under- 
standing of the purposes, the theories, and the actual mechanics of preparing 
layout and copy. 
An optional workbook is available. 
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PRESENTATION OF A MOTION ON 
UNIFICATION OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS TO THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE EASTERN 
BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AT THE BUSINESS MEETING ON 
MARCH 28, 1959, HOTEL AMBASSA- 
DOR, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
BY HERBERT A. TONNE, CHAIRMAN, 
EBTA UNIFICATION COMMITTEE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


For sometime you have been reading 
about the plan for unification that has been 
appearing in recent business education 
periodicals. The exact proposal was printed 
in the October 1958 Balance Sheet. At the 
October 1958 Executive Board meeting of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
the proposal was given full consideration. 
The Board, after much discussion, decided 
that the EBTA members would approve 
of unification if certain adjustments were 
made in the plan, but that the EBTA could 
not accept the proposals of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Development of National 
Unity in Business Education without modifi- 
cation because: 


1. The proposals were set up without the represen- 
tative of the EBTA present. The original date 
for the meeting of the committee was postponed 
to make it possible for the member of another 
region to attend, but no adjustment was made 
when it was found impossible for the EBTA 
representative to attend. 

2. Regional associations are not given fair represen- 
tation. 

8. The unification plan calls for too many represen- 
tatives. 

4. The proposed dues call for an increase of 150% 
for EBTA and NBTA members. 


5. In addition to the proposed basic membership 
fee of $7.50, there is the constant threat that 
the NEA will enforce the NEA basic member 
dues of $10.00 and thus make the total dues 
$17.50. 

6. The cost of publications for EBTA and NBTA 
will be considerably greater than under the 
present policy of the Joint Publication Com- 
mission. 

7. Local contacts between members and the re- 
gional association to which they belong will be 
reduced greatly. 

8. The autonomy of EBTA and NBTA over repre- 
sentation, publications, and finances will be lost. 

9. The plan does not provide that the regional 
representative wil] be nominated and chosen by 
the regional association and that he will reflect 
the policy of the regional association. 






EBTA Unanimously Approves 
Unification With Modifications 








10. The plan for national unity definitely needs 
more study and a more specific explanation of 
procedure based upon decisions made when the 
the authorized representative of every regional 
association or organization is present. 


To think through the changes needed, a 
Unification Committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Earl F. Rock, Bernard A. Shilt, 
Herbert A. Tonne, and A. Raymond Jackson, 
ex-officio. The functions of this Committee 
were (1) to decide what changes would need 
to be made if the Executive Board were to 
submit the plan to the membership for 
approval and (2) to talk over the matter 
with our old friends of NBA with whom 
we have had so many happy years of co- 
operation in the production of the American 
business Education Yearbook and the Ameri- 
can Business Education Quarterly as a joint 
venture. ‘he EB'TA Unitication Committee 
met many times to study the proposed plan 
and considered moditications that it felt 
were needed. ‘The Committee then met 
with the NBTA Executive Board at its 
convention in Chicago in December 1958. 
We are happy to report to you that we 
arrived at some agreement with our NBTA 
associates. ‘l’hey unanimously agreed to our 
modification that the delegates to the 
national organization should be elected by 
the regional association in the same manner 
as its other officers are chosen. ‘the EBLA 
Unification Committee feels that it is im- 
portant to emphasize that the EBTA does 
not want to lose its autonomy. 

At its convention in Chicago, the NBTA 
members at their general meeting on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, voted to accept the plan for 
national unity. Even more important, the 
NBTA also passed a motion to set up a new 
National Implementation Committee to 
interpret and modify the plan. The Imple- 
mentation Committee is to consist of the 
six members who are the present Joint Com- 
mittee on the Development of National 
Unity in Business Education, and six new 
members selected in the same manner. Deci- 
sions are to be unanimous. It is the interpre- 
tation of your Unification Committee that 
final approval must be given by the member- 
ship of the regional associations before any 
unification plan goes into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the following 
resolution presented by your Executive 
Board through its Unification Committee: 


A. That the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
membership adupt the report of the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Development of National Unity in 
Business Education as reported to the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association Executive Board 
at its regular October 1958 meeting with the 
following modifications: 


1. The name of the central organization shall 
be the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion to indicate the basic function of the 
central organization and to indicate that the 
residual membership lies in the regional asso- 
ciations. 


2. There shal! be one representative from each 
regional association for each two thousand 
members or fraction thereof. 


8. The representatives shall be nominated 
and elected by each regional] association in 
a manner prescribed by its constitution. 


4. The president, vice-president. and treasurer 
of the National Council shall be chosen from 
the duly elected and voting members of its 
executive board. The president of the Na- 
tional Council and the chairman of its exec- 
utive board shall be chosen by rotation from 
among the presidents of the five regional asso- 
ciations. The vice-president and treasurer 
shal] be from different regional associations. 


5. The Executive Director, the Pre-ident of the 
International Division who is also president 
of the American Chapter of the Society of 
Business Education, the President of the 
Administrators Division, and the President 
of the Research Foundation shall serve as 
ex-officio members of the Executive Board 
of the National Council. 


6. Ex-officio members of the Executive Board 
shall be nonvoting members. 


7. Regular membership shall be secured by the 
Tegional associations (see item 8 for the 
allocation of funds). The professional mem- 
bership available above the regular member- 
ship shal] be secured by the central office of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


8. The dues of regular members shall be $6.00. 
Two dollars shall go to the national office 
and $4.00 shall be retained by the regional 
association. It is assumed that about 50% 
of the sum retained by the regional associa- 
tion will be allocated to the Joint Publication 
Commission. Student dues shall be $3.00 
and $.50 of this sum shall go to the national 
office. It is assumed that about $2.00 of the 
$2.50 retained by the regional association 
shall be allocated to the Joint Publication 
Commission. 


9. A sub-committee of the Executive Board of 
the National Council shall be appointed to 
serve as the finance committee and shall be 
comprised of one delegate from each of the 
regional associations. If there are two or 
more delegates from a regional association, the 
finance committee member shal] be chosen by 
the Executive Board of the regional asso- 
ciation. 


10. The finance committee shal] make an annual 
audit of the books of the National Council for 
Business Education. 


. There shall be not more than two planned 
meetings of the National Council a year. The 
place of the meetings ~ha | be rotated region- 

ally so as to equalize the cost as far as possible 
among the regional associations. Additional 
meetings ~h::I] be held only with the approval 
of the executive boards of three-fifths of the 
regional associations. 


12. The regional associations will pay the cost 
of attendance at executive board meetings 
of the Nationa] Council for their president 
‘and delegate(s); NABTE will pay the travel 
expenses of its president. The non-voting 
representatives of ISBE, the Administrators 
Divi ion, and the Research Foundation shall 
have their expenses paid by the National 
Council from the income from dues of pro- 
fessional members. 


18. The Forum shall be combined with the 
American Business Education Quarterly and 
that publication shall be called American 
Business Education Forum. It shall be pub- 
lished four times a year by the Joint Publica- 
tion Commission thereby relieving the central 
office of a major expense and interference in 
carrying out its function of serving as a 
spokesman for business education. 


14. The National Business Education Quarterly 
and all other special publications of this type 
shal] be produced by the central office to be 
distributed to professional members and be 
paid for by the professional members. 

15. The direction of the FBLA shall be in the 
hands of the central office as at present. 


16. The establishment of a unified program shall 
take place as rapidly as possible but not until 
after the regional associations have had time 
to submit the proposals to a full membership 
vote of the respective associations for ap- 
proval. The new proposals shall go into effect 
when they have been approved by the pres- 
ent National Council for Business Education 
and by the members of the five regional asso- 
ciations. 


17. The Eastern Business Teachers Association 
reserves the right to withdraw from the 
unified national association hy majority vote 
of its Executive Board and/or its member- 
ship. 


B. That each regional association appoint two mem- 


bers to an implementing committee and that 
these members shall be charged with the unani- 
mous interpretation and approval of al] pro- 
posed modifications. One of the members shall 
be the person who is now serving on the Joint 
Committee on the Development of National 
Unity in Business Education. 


. That the two EBTA representatives in the New 


National Unity Implementation Committee are 
charged with presenting the proposed modifica- 
tions as set forth in this motion to the entire 
committee. 


. That the two EBTA representatives do not have 


the power to hind the EBTA. They are to report 
back to the Executive Board and to the General 
Membership at the annual business meeting. 
rien approval rests with the General Member- 
ship. 








A calendar of convention dates for this fall and winter will be published in 
the October issue of The Balance Sheet. 
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Tagline for Success. (Realeased in 1958) This 
25-frame filmstrip is in color. It is presented by Bristol- 
Myers Company. This filmstrip stresses the importance 
of training, attitude, and grooming in getting and hold- 
ing a job. 

Summary. This basic training filmstrip can be used 
and re-used to motivate discussions, question periods, 
and special activities. Available for supplementary use 
with the filmstrip is a teachers’ manual and good groom- 
ing posters and leaflets for both men and women as 
bulletin board aids. 

The following “success tagline” points are emphasized 
as being important to everyone in obtaining a job: 
(1) good training, (2) good attitude, (3) good grooming. 

When your opportunity for a job comes along, here 
is your “TAGline for Success” — T — always prepare 
for the job ahead, A — be an asset to your organization, 
G — whatever your job, good grooming counts. 


Recommended Use. ““TAGline for Success’”’ is rec- 
ommended for use in business courses, sales training, 
and school and guidance groups. 

Sale and Rental. This is available on a permanent 
loan basis. Write to Bristol-Myers Products Division, 
Educational Service Department, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 


Industrial Research: Key to Jobs and 
Progress. This 16-mm. sound motion picture was 
produced by Arthur Lodge Productions, Inc. It is in 
black and white and requires fourteen minutes showing 
time. It is an exciting story of men and women who 
are helping to build a better America. 


Summary. Industrial research is the spark plug of 
our economy. It provides more and better jobs for our 
expanding population. It revolutionizes our way of 
living in every generation. Glimpses of today’s products 
of research laboratories suggest even greater changes in 
the years ahead. 

In documentary style, the film points up the great 
variety in research ranging from development of a tiny 
electronic part to designing a stronger concrete struc- 
ture. It defines the difference between fundamental 
and applied research and shows something of the 
extensive testing, development, design, market surveys, 
plant construction, engineering, and marketing plans 
and financing necessary before a product of research 
reaches the consumer. 

From the great industrial laboratory to the tinkerer 
in his basement workshop, men and women with 
inquiring minds and persistent hands find new and 
better ways of doing things, new and better products 
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for the American consumer. The final results are to be 
found in the American home and in the more and better 
jobs available in the factories and on the farms of 
America. 

Perhaps no single fact on the international scene is 
more important to our national security and future 
outlook than that Russia is apparently training two 
and one-half times as many scientists, engineers and 
technical people as is the United States. We have held 
a lead in the technological field for so long that perhaps 
we have acquired a false sense of security. 


Recommended Use. ‘Industrial Research: Key to 
Jobs and Progress” is recommended for social studies, 
vocational guidance, and adult discussion groups. 


Sale and Rental. The rental price of this film is $1.50 
and the selling price is $35. You can obtain this film 
from the Film Bureau, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Understanding the Law. (Released in 1952) 
This 16mm. sound motion picture is in black and white 
and was produced by Eneyclopedia Britannica. It can 
be shown in 11 minutes. The educational collaborator 
is Robert K. Carr, Ph.D., Dartmouth College. The 
film explains the right of the individual to be protected 
from the law and by the law. Also, it illustrates the 
step-by-step functions in the due process of law, with 
a series of dramatic sequences in actual courtrooms, 
and features a criminal trial by jury. 


Summary. “Understanding the Law” will acquaint 
students with the functions performed by the various 
courts, reasons for decisions made, and procedures 
followed in handling civil and criminal cases. Also, it 
explains the functions of the special courts — state and 
Federal. 

All students will be made aware of constitutional 
rights enjoyed by all citizens in a free democracy. Stu- 
dents will be interested to know how civil and criminal 
cases are handled, how a jury is selected. 

In conclusion, all persons will be impressed with their 
constitutional rights which mean “equal justice for all 
under due process of law.” 

Recommended Use. “‘Understanding the Law” 
commended for use in business law and economic 
courses. Also, it is valuable for use in special adult 
law classes and groups interested in how our court 
systems function. 

Sale and Rental. The rental price of this film is $2.50. 
To obtain this film for rental or purchase, write to the 
Business Education Films, 4607 — 16th Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 4, New York. 
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Basic education for all— 
butcher, baker, candlestick-maker, 
housewife, space scientist... 


STH 
EDITION 


by 
W. Harmon Wilson 
Elvin S. Eyster 


Consumer Economic Problems 


This book contains useful and vital information for all students, regardless 
of the occupations they follow after graduation. It provides a plan for better 
economic living. 

In what has been described as the space age, it is important that the students 
be given adequate basic consumer training with economic applications so 
that they can live better on what they earn. In CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS immediate buying problems are blended with social-economic 
applications. The content of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS conforms 
with the objectives and recommendations made by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


These materials are also available: 
© Workbook 


® Seven achievement tests and a final examination 
© Comprehensive teachers’ manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Money Management, Your Health and Rec- 
reation Dollar. 1958. A 36-page. paper-bound book- 
let in color illustrated with cartoons and main topic 
headings is now available. While health and recreation 
are trented separately in the publication, the relation- 
ship between the two subjects is interwoven. Emphasis 
is placed on maintaining the best possible health and 
obtaining the greatest enjoyment and satisfaction from 
leisure-time activities. The publication further empha- 
sizes that a program of recreation is within the reach 
of everyone. Yet, there are bound to he some types 
which cost money. ‘These should be recognized and 
made a part of one’s cver-all money management plan. 

Some of the key points developed in the health 
section are: 1. Know where to find the best professional 
advice and care when you need it, within your ability 
to pay: 2. Make allowance in your budget for the cost 
of regular or predictable medical or dental! care; 
8. Know how to figure health costs and how to develop 
a plan for fitting them into the personal or family 
budget. To obtain a copy of Money Management, Your 
Health and Recreation Dollar, send 10 cents te cover 
handling and mailing costs to: Money Management 
Institute of Ilousehold Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, L!inois. 


Leading a Business Education Meeting. 
15 pages. The preparation of “Leading a Business I*du- 
cation Meeting” is cosponsered by the Business 
Teachers Club of Metropolitan Detroit, Kappa Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, Michigan Business Education 
Association, Michigan Education Asscciation, and the 
State Curriculum Committee for Business Education 
of the Department of Public Instruction. The following 
individuals planned and prepared the publication: John 
Brickner. Department of Public Instruction; George 
Cooper, Western Michigan University: Arthur J. Eker- 
sol, executive secretary, Michigan Business Schools 
Association; Dr. Helen Green, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Frank W. Lanham, University of Michigan; 
Jeanne Reed, High School of Commerce, Detroit; Fred 
Stacks, field representative, Michigan Education Asso- 
feiation; Adrian Triinpe, Western Michigan University; 
Dr. J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan: Leslie J. 
Whale, director of business education, Detroit. 

This publication contains a check list of practical 
suggestions and specific techniques that will help to 
make your chairmanship easy, efficient, and most of 
ell, effective for your fellow business teachers. The 
following are some of the topics included: (1) Your 
Job as Chairman; (2) Select a Program Pattern; 
(3) Select Program Participants; (4) Llow To Conduct 
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Your Meeting; (5) Evaluate and Follow-up Your 
Meeting; (6) Program Ideas for Business Teacher 
Groups; (7) Bib'iography. 

Send your request to: Frank W. Lanham, 3000 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Price a copy, 15 cents. 


The Vocational Guidance Quarterly. Vol. 7, 
No. 1, 1958. This paper-bound booklet is published 
four times during the vear, in September, December, 
March, and June by the National Vocational Guidance 
Assoviation, Ine., (NVGA) a division of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. NVGA has ac- 
cepted the challenge of exploring possible v« cational 
guidance roles with civie and community groups. 

The following divisions pertaining to Vocational 
Guidance have heen set-up and will be emphasized by 
leading authorities in these areas: (1) Audio-Visual; 
(2) “wry and Industrial; (8) Gifted: (4) Landi- 
capped: (5) Group Methods: (6) Military Guidance; 
(7) Occupational Research: (8) Older Workers: (9) 
Placement and Follow-up: (10) Prediction of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment: (11) Rural Guidance; (12) Voca- 
tional Counseling: (18) Women; (14) Young Workers. 
Request copies from National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Ine., 1584 “O" Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Rates, $2.00 a year. Single copies, 50 
cents. Outside U.S. an additional 50 cents should be 
added for each year's subscription. 


Your Opportunities in Management. Voca- 
tional Guidance — Educational Aid 4101. Now avail- 
able is a printed $32-page booklet containing interesting 
units of information with two-color photographs and 
illustrations. This is a recent edition of the popular 
and informative booklet based on the functions, duties, 
and responsibilities of management. The booklet also 
describes the various types of management jobs and 
the many career opportunities in the field. Suggestions 
are given telling students how to prepare for these busi- 
ness careers. 

A free copy is available upon request from: Educa- 
tion Department, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Index to Articles in the Balance Sheet. For 
school year 1958-59. This four-page, printed index 
contains an alphaketic indexing of all articles pub- 
lished in The Balance Sheet during the school year 
1958-59. Free. Address your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, 5101 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
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first choice 


... for these reasons 


® Stimulating approach 









e Powerful presentation of gram- 
mar 


4th Edition 


e Simplified coverage of punctu- 
ation and numbers 


® Practical development of sen- 
tence and paragraph writing 


ERREOTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


By 
R. R. Aurner 


e Logical introduction to the 
mechanics of business letters 


e Balanced emphasis on the com- 
mon types of business letters 


e Vivid language and fast-moving 
pace and tone 


e New and attractive layout 


e Effective and meaningful illustra- 
tions 


e Wide variety of student activities 
e Useful reference guide 


e Practical correlating workbook of 
study projects 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Do You Remember? 


Before the craze for split-level homes, a fellow kept 
it to himself if he lived over a garage. 


If They Only Knew 


A cranky old man invested in one of those new 
hearing aids that are almost invisible. A few days later 
he returned to the store to express his delight. 

“T’ll bet your family likes it, too,” said the salesman. 

“Oh, they don’t know I’ve got it,” said the old man. 
“And am I having a ball! In the past two days I’ve 
changed my will twice.” 


Age, Please 


Registration officer: “Your name, please?” 

Spinster: “Matilda Brown.” 

Officer: “Age?” 

Spinster: “Have the Misses Hill, next door, given 
you their ages?” 

Officer: “No.” 

Spinster: “Well, then, I’m the sam age as they.” 

Officer: “That will do.’ Proceeding to fill in the 
form, he murmured: “M. Brown, as old as the hills.” 


Salesman’s Holiday 


A salesman tired of his work and decided to join the 
police force. After a few months, he met one of his 
former associates. 

“How do you like the new job?” the salesman friend 
asked. 

“Terrific,” he replied enthusiastically. “The customer 
is always wrong.” 

eee 


A Narrow Escape 


The man just back from Alaska was telling of his 
harrowing experience. “There were Indians to the 
pn of me, Indians to the left of me, Indians in front 
of me.” 

“‘Whew!”’ said the listener. “What did you do?” 

“What could I do?”’ exclaimed the man. “I bought a 
blanket.” 


ae 


It All Depends 


They call it legal tender, 

That green and lovely stuff. 

It’s tender when you have it, 

But when you don’t — it’s tough. 


Undecided 


Psychiatrist: Do you have trouble making up your 
mind? 
Patient: Well — yes and no. 


Quoting the Good Book 


A little lady of the house, by way of punishment for 
some minor misdemeanor, was compelled to eat her 
dinner alone at a small table in the corner. The rest 
of the family paid no attention to her until they heard 
her audibly delivering grace over her repast: “I thank 
Thee, Lord, for preparing a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies.” 


Heavenly Days! 


> 


“T haven’t seen you at church lately,” a minister 
remarked to one of his parishioners one day. “I hope 
you re not slipping from the fold.” 

“Well, not exactly,” replied the man. “But my 
daughter is learning to play the harp and, well — to 
tell the truth, I’m not so particular about going to 
Heaven as I used to be.” 


Fringe Benefits 


A man applying for a job asked the interviewer, “Will 
your company pay my hospital insurance?” 

“No, you pay for it. It will be deducted from your 
check.” 

“Last place I worked they paid for it.” 

“Did they give you life insurance too?” 

“Sure did . . . and a Christmas bonus, coffee breaks 
end... 

“Why did you leave such a perfect place?” 

“The company folded.” 
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. - - develops an 
office competence 
in transcriptio 





NEW 3rd Edition 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES is. 


Balsley and Wanous 








Transcription is a complex skill and not merely typing from shorthand notes. 
The ability to transcribe rapidly and accurately involves the proper reading 
of shorthand notes; the ability to visualize and type a word when looking at a 
shorthand outline; a knowledge of word usage, punctuation, and grammar; 
the ability to proofread correctly; and a skill in making corrections. SHORT- 
HAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES fuses these skills and knowledges. 


It will build a competence not only in transferring shorthand outlines from 
the notebook to the typewritten page but also in the proper handling of the 
many related skills that are necessary in the use of shorthand as a means 
of initiating communications in the business office. 


A teachers’ manual containing suggestions for teaching, dictation material, 
and a key to the shorthand plates will be furnished when SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is ordered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO, 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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CLASSIFIED 





ADVERTISING 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Female teacher, age 51, with high school and college 
teaching experience, desires a tion with a college 
(no business schools considered). Has taught Gregg 
Shorthand, including medical shorthand; typewriting; 
and elementary accounting. ill consider a foreign 
assignment. Address, No. 10. 





Position wanted as manager of business school by 
business executive. Southeastern states. Address, No. 11. 





Position wanted as teacher specializing in Gregg or 
Speedwriting, typing, business machines, etc. All sub- 
— a higher accounting. Experienced. Address, 

o. 12. 





Male business education teacher, age 34, will be avail- 
able for September teaching position in college or busi- 
nessa school, preferably in eastern or southern state. Has 
M. Ed. degree, six years’ commercial teaching experience, 
and three years’ practical business experience. Well 
qualified teacher, skilled in the secretarial and general 
business fields, as well as in business organization and 
management. Excellent references. Permanent position 
with good future desired. Address, No. 13. 





Long experienced, versatile business educator available 
at once for instructional, supervisional, adininistrative 
or managerial post, or combination thereof. Will go any- 
where. To expedite matters, please give details in reply. 
Can teach all business subjects. Address, No. 23. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Business teacher (man or woman) wanted to assume 
position as chairman of Sd agpe om department of large 
well-known eastern business school. Position now open. 
Attractive salary. Send resumé. Address, No. 14. 





Teacher of commercial subjects, including G 
Shorthand, wanted by an established secretarial schoo 
in central New England. School is member of the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Business Schools and 
accredited by the Accrediting Commission. Woman 
teacher preferred; however, qualifications are the most 
important factor. There is a definite prospect for a 
managerial opportunity in this position. Applicants 
please give detailed information. Address, No. 15. 


Commercial teacher, male or female, wanted to teach 
in the ——— department and also assist in the 
e 


accountin: rtment if necessary. Speedwriting will 
} dng fu s Need teacher with leadership ability. Ad- 
» No. 16. 





Well established business college located in plains state 
wishes a partner. Must be able to travel some and teach 
some. Would sell all the school. Just right for man and 
wife and some additional wee Population of city, 
350,000, with large factories. Address, No. 17. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School in choice location in New York City, in continu- 
ous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reasonable 
rent, capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. Full 
detuils upon request. Address, No. 18. 





Well established business school, located in beautiful 
Missouri city. for sale. Excellent location and low rent. 
This school has been in continuous operation since 1938, 
under same management. d rural area and city to 
draw from. Reasonably priced. Owner wishes to retire. 
Address, No. 19. 





Established New England business school for sale. In 
4 queue of 65,000. Business includes a substantial 
mimeographing service. Priced right. Owner passel 
away recently and widow prefers to sell. Address, No. 20. 





Business college in southwestern Washington for sale. 

Capacity, 100. In constant operation for fifty-five years. 

for man and wife team. No close competition. 

Few minutes drive from ocean beaches. Owner who 

wishes to retire also owns building — can give goud lease. 

Available fall, 1959, or January, 1960. Letter shop alone 
yields $250 to $300 a month. Address, No. 21. 





Will consider selling New England business school 
established nearly seventy years. Located in rapidly 
growing area. Has G. I. and State approval for Rehabili- 
tation Training. Modern eyguipment with a capacity 
for eighty students. Ideal for man and wife. Low over- 
head. Address, No. 22. 





Small business school for sale. Record for high ethics, 
approved for veteran training. Owner wishes to retire. 
Address, No. 24. 





that ali teachers should know but often do not 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is a book that is written for beginning teachers and those who feel like beginners. Part I contains general information 
Part II is des gned to lead each reader to iai ial confidence in his own 
teaching field. Part III contains quotations (some wh msical, that amplify some of the points in the text. Part IV consists 
of miscellaneous reference items and Part V gives some good add esses for teaching aids. Price, $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 
8an Francisco 3 
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WAYS BETTER. . » for all students 


7th Edition) General Business 


by Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


a Emphasizes everyday functions of business 

2. Provides basic elementary economic education 
3. Gives practical consumer information 

4. Trains for good citizenship 


- Provides practical end-of-chapter student activities 





6. Motivates student interest throuch a variety of 
superior supplementary materials 
ZL 


- Appeals to both students and parents 


PLUS THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


® Two workbooks 


i 
¥ 
« 
| 
: 
’ 
i 


@ Seven tests ard an examination for 
each semester 


@ A choice of two practice sets 


e A comprehensive teachers’ manual 


@ A methods booklet 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y, 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Just One Adding Machine? 





(Submitted by Mrs. Annabelle MacLean 


Avon 


High School 


Avon, Massachusetts) 


Recently our department became the 
proud owner of a ten-key adding machine 
which we received with jubilation because 
it was a step forward and meant that we 
could try to keep pace with some of our 
neighboring high schools. 

The question of how to teach our small 
class the correct way to operate the machine 
was the next step. It could become a toy 
that was played with one finger. 

It is important to keep the eyes on the 
copy, save the eyes, be more accurate, and 
work rapidly. If every pupil had a keyboard, 
the touch method could be taught to every- 
one at the same time as in typewriting. 

Duplicated copies of the keyboard, drawn 
to scale, were passed out to the class, and 
the keyboard was drawn on the front black- 
board. I explained the setup of the numbers 
for proper fingering and the touch method. 
A pencil hole had been pricked from the 
back of the paper on Key 5 so that there 
would be a roughness that would stand out 
on this key. 

We followed exercises from one of our 
instructions books for the first lesson. I read 
the number, 456, add; 654, add; 444, add; 
total, reach with the little finger, and the 
class followed on their paper keyboards. We 
tried several exercises, and then in single file 
my group took turns at the machine for one 
problem. The following pupil checked the 
previous operator’s work for correctness by 


repeating the same problem. This process 
of working and checking continued until we 
had finished the first set of exercises. We 
did this several t‘ines with other problems. 

Each one watched the one at the machine 
and didn’t allow an misfingering. Very 
quickly they learned the touch method for 
the middle row. 

On our set of instructions we go through 
the entire book this way. You may be sure 
the class gave each other close supervision. 
Gradually we time the individual students 
for speed. Timing proves quite exciting. 

We work on a payroll project later in the 
year and we make steady use of our machine. 






























































Idaho Meeting 


The Eleventh Annual Idaho Business Edu- 
cation Association Meeting was held in Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, on April 17 and 18 with 
Loretta Dunnigan of North Idaho Junior 
College, Coeur d’Alene, presiding. 

At the banquet the featured speaker was 

Dr. G. O. Kildow, president, North Idaho 
Junior College. 
. Saturday morning workshops were held 
at the college under the direction of: book- 
keeping, Dr. Robert E. Kessel, University of 
Idaho, Moscow; stenography, Mary Irene 
Uber, Central Washington‘ College of Edu- 
cation; typewriting, Merel,E. Tramm, Kin- 
man Business University. 

Following the workshop sessions was a 


panel discussion with Harold E. Leffell, Kin- 
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man Business University, as moderator with 
discussion by businessmen Gordon Fowle, 
Martin Chestnut, and Kimball Jack and 
educators Lyle Brenna and Mrs. Nell 
Iddings. The topic of the discussion was 
“What Businessmen Expect from High 
School Graduates.” 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
and include: president, Robert E. Rose, 
Boise Junior College; vice-president, Cal 
Messinger, Lewiston High School; treasurer, 
Mrs. Laura Bombina, Coeur d’Alene High 
School; secretary, Mrs. Barbara Dargatz, 
Borah High School, Boise. 

Carl Salser of Allied Publishers, Portland, 
Oregon, was the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting which concluded the convention. 
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BUSINESS FILING 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Bassett and Agnew 


The use of BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE is the best job insurance you can give your students. 
Filing is one of the duties of most beginning office workers. 


BUSINESS FILING gives simple rules for alphabetic in- 
dexing with clear examples. Appropriate ccverage is 
given to the four basic methods of filing: alphabetic, 
numeric, subject, and geographic. 
Specialized types of indexing and filing 
systems are adequately covered without 
undue emphasis on any system made by 
a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE contains the 
boxes, guides, folders, cards, corre- 
spondence, cross-reference sheets, and 
other materials for the student's use in 
getting realistic experience in filing. 


BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE can be used for a course of 
twenty, thirty, or forty periods. Cer- 
tificates are furnished free for each 
student. 
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Sour Ghoice for “Gyping-- 


SPEED TYPING 
Third Edition 
By Bell 
A paper-bound book of 94 pages designed for 


supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Third Edition 
By Wanous and Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 98 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
Second Edition 
By MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 
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101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 
By Thompson and Phillips 
Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 


tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


By Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further training 
in the mechanical preparation of business and 
personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
is provided on each style and length of letter. 
All letters are from business offices with neces- 
sary editorial changes for correctness. 
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